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YOU READ THE PAPERS 


that a fierce blizzard is raging in the North Central States or that 
there have been great floods in the South Atlantic States, do you 
know just which States are meant? 


Probably not. For all the geographies published heretofore 
make use of other group names or group different States under these 
names. Such geographies follow the individual notion of their authors. 


BUT THE PUPIL WHO STUDIES 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials Geography 
WILL KNOW 


What states are meant because these geographies teach the official 
grouping adopted by the United States Census Bureau and now 
referred to in newspapers, government publications, and magazines. 
These State groups have been officially standardized because they | 


“are rationally based on similar historical, economic and physiographic 
conditions. 


These are the only school geographies that follow the official . 


grouping of the States. In the maps the States are also presented | 
‘in these same groups. | 


The use of the official divisions typifies the up-to-dateness of 


these books, and of the thorough care exercised to include the latest | 
and most useful information. 


First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 | 


ri AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
_ New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GFRMAN REPLY. 


The official German reply to the in- 
quiries of the United States regard- 
ing the torpedoing of *he Sussex and 
other ships on board of which were 
Americans, as passengers or crew, is 
more irigenious than 
As to the British steamers Berwind- 
vale, Englishman and Eagle Point, it 
admits that they. were torpedoed by 
German submarines, but claims that 
in each case warning shots were fired, 
which were disregarded, and that 
boats were lowered for the escape of 
the crew before the ships were sunk. 
As to the Manchester Engineer, it de- 
clares that the evidence at hand does 
not prove that the torpedoing was the 
work of a German submarine, and it 
asks for more facts. As to the Sus- 
sex, it admits that a German  sub- 
marine commander on the day in 
question torpedoed a steamer in the 
channel, in the region indicated, but 
explains that he had reached the con- 
clusion that it was a war vessel, and 
submits a sketch of the ship which he 
made to prove that it could not have 
been the Sussex. 


MEXICAN COMPLICATIONS. 


New complications arise in Mexico 
almost daily. Now it is a report of 
a new revolutionary movement—the 
latest said to be headed by General 
Salazar. formerly of Huerta’s sta‘f. 
Then it is the statement that the 
Mexican authorities flatly refuse to 
allow the American commanders to 
make any use of the railways for 
transporting supplies.. Again, there 
are hints of a mysterious concentra- 
tion of Carranzista forces ‘ near the 
American border. Most. serious of all 
is the direct demand of the de facto 
government that the American troops 
be withdrawn from Mexican territory 
and the further pursuit of Villa be 
left to the constitutionalist army. 
This demand, made at this time, 
wears a sinister aspect and creates 
an extremely difficult and delicate 
situation. 


“IN THE RING.” 


Colonel Roosevelt's frank an- 
nouncement of his readiness to ac- 
cept the Republican nomination for 
the presidency — provided that the 
Republican party is in a “heroic 
mood”—recalls his declaration, four 
years ago, that his hat was. “in the 
ring.” It was generally anticipated, 
yet it has added to the confusion al- 
ready existing, created in part by the 
working out of the curiously mixed 
primary systems in the different 
states. Four years ago, Colonel 
Roosevelt's defection was the prime 
cause of the election of Wilson. It 
would be a strange yet not impossible 
outcome of the present chaotic state 
of things if, bitterly hostile as he is 
to Wilson and all his ways, he should 
now unwittingly contribute to; his re- 
election. The Republican party never 
needed to hold together more than at 
the present moment: and the Roose- 
velt candidacy, whatever its strength 
or weakness, is distinctly divisive. 


A DESIRABLE “SPEEDING UP.” 


The announced intention of Con- 
gress to “speed up” its work in order 
to adjourn before the assembling of 


the national conventions will be. 


warmly. approved, provided, of 
course, that-the acceleration of speed 
is not gained at the cost of proper 
scrutiny and adequate debate of 
pending measures of importance. In 
legislation, as in other matters, there 
is a haste which “makes waste.” The 
River and Harbor bill, which disputes 
prominence with the Public Buildings 
bill as a purveyor of: “pork,” has al- 
ready passed one branch. The Demo 
cratic majority in both branches is 
holding together pretty well in most 
of the measures considered; but the 
division on the highly important bills 
relating to the reorganization and ex- 
tension of the army, the strengthen- 
ing of fortifications and naval con- 
struction is not along party lines, and 
the adjustment of these questions 
will take time. 


SETTING THE CLOCK AHEAD. 


Beginning with the Ist of May, all 
the clocks in Germany and Austria 
are to be set ahead one hour; and a 
similar change is advocated in Hol- 
land, but there the movement has not 
taken a definite shape. This is a definite 
enforcement of the “early daylight 
movement” which was warmly ad- 
vocated in Great Britain some years 
ago. What it amounts to is a con- 
certed and nation-wide getting out of 
bed and beginning the work of the 
day an hour earlier than at present. 
It would be idle to advocate this re- 
form simply as a personal practice. 
The individual would not be moved 
by the suggestion that, by simply 
moving his clock ahead one hour, he 
would find it easy to get up at what 
purported to be seven o'clock but was 
really six, or at what called itself 
eight o'clock but was ‘really seven. 
But nation-wide regulation, re- 
quiring every. one to do it, and begin- 
ning all industrial and business ar- 
rangements accordingly, is a different 
thing; and it involves a prodigious 
saving of oil and coal by providing 
ample daylight for all employments. 


NO BUMPER WHEAT CROPS 
THIS YEAR, 


Last year and the year before, 
economic conditions in Europe were 
greatly relieved by abundant food 
supplies from American wheat fields. 
In 1914, Europe’s wheat crop was less 
by 345,000,000 bushels than the year 
before; the Australian harvest was 
almost a failure; and the Canadian 
crop was small. In 1915, the with- 
drawal of millions of men to the 
battle fields produced far worse con- 
ditions. But the wheat crop in the 
United States in 1914 was 128,000,000 
bushels larger than ever before: and 
in 1915 even this bumper record was 
beaten, and the crop was 120,000,000 
bushels larger still. But the govern- 
ment’s April forecast of the winter 
wheat points to no bumper crop this 
year. The indications are that the 
crop will run. thirty-two per cent. un- 
der that of 1914 and thirty-nine per 
cent. under that of 1915. There has 
been a considerable shrinkage in 
acreage; and, in many parts of the 
wheat belt, the autumn was cold and 
rainy and the winter weather un- 
favorable. 


THE NICARAGUA TREATY. 


The Niearaguan Congress has lost 
no time in ratifying the treaty upon 


Cedar 
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which. recently took 


vorable action. This is not Sum 
prising,”for the three million dollags 
which the United States has promised 
to Pie for possible canal route rights.’ 
and for a coaling station on Fonsecg 
Bay mean a good deal to a gover 
ment which is in such desperate §. 
nancial straits as that of Nicaragua 
The money will not go far, but it is a 
good deal better than nothing. Ine. 
dentally, the existing government will 
be strengthened by the fact that its. 
maintenance is essential to the carry- 
ing out of the obligations assumed 
under the treaty. But there remain 
to be adjusted questions growing ont 
of the remonstrances of Costa Rica 
and Salvador against the location of 
an American naval station on the bay, 


which will have to be dealt with care~ 
fully. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


Public School Directory of the 
State of Texas. Bulletin 49 Texas 
State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas. 62 pages. 

“Data of Two-Years’. Experience ip 
peration of a System of In. 
dividual Instruction.” Monograph 


C, San Francisco State Normal 
School. Compiled by Frederic 
Burk, president San Francises 


State Normal School. 72 pages, 


r Falls, Iowa. Bulletins op 
Arithmetic, History, Physiology, 
Drawing and Writing, Language, 
Geography and an Introduction toe 
Course of Study. By A. H. Speer, 
superintendent. About 15 pages 


each. 
Greenfield, Mass. 1915 Report 
Winthrop Abboft, superinten- 


dent. 64 pages. 


‘Millbury, Mass. 1915 Report. C. @ 


Ferguson, 
. pages. 
Amherst School Report. Carroll 
Reed, superintendent. 47 pages. 
“High School Textbooks. Free= 
Uniform—State Print Endent® 
By Noel H. Garrison, E. H. Me 
Math and G. W. Wright. 
Reprint 12 pages. G. W. Wright, 
enterville, California, 12 pages. 


superintendent. 


MEMORIZING TWO PAGES. 


A governess, missing her little 
charge, found her finally in the gar 
den gazing intently at a rose. 

“What are you doing here?” Said 
the governess. 

“I was watching the petals of this 
rose unfold,” said the child. 

“Don’t you know you ought to be 
in the house studying your botany 
lesson?” said the governess.— 
Bright Side. 


+. 


I will this day try to live a Sim 
ple, sincere and serene life, Pe 
pelling promptly every thought of 
discontent, anxiety, discourage. 
ment, impurity and self-seekiigs 
cultivate cheerfulness, magnaniie 
ity, charity and the habit of HOw 
silence; exercising economy in €F 
penditure, carefulness in 
sation, diligence in appointed S¢™ 
vice; fidelity to every trust @m@ 
childlike trust in God—John & 
Vincent. 
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THE BUCKINGHAM TESTS OF THE GARY SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


ATTEMPTS TO DISCREDIT GARY PLAN FOUND WANTING. 


BY HOWARD W. NUDD 


Director, Public Education Association, City of New York 


There have been several efforts to discredit the 
Gary plan in New York City, the most recent of 
which has been based upon the report of Dr. 
Burdette R. Buckingham, lately chief statistician 
to the city superintendent of schools. The im- 
pression has been created from the findings of this 
report that the Gary plan has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. That such an 
impression is unwarranted, however, is apparent 
from a closer scrutiny of the data and from a 
more careful consideration of several factors in 
the conduct of the tests which were apparently 
overlooked or lightly dismissed, but which are 
usually regarded as essential to sound scientific 
procedure. In fact, it would seem that no more 
favorable evidence of the satisfactory operation 
of the Gary plan under recognized inadequate 
facilities could reasonably be expected, even by its 
warmest advocates, than that enshrouded in the 
mass of statistics set forth in this report. 

Dr. Buckingham sought to determine the rela- 
tive efficiency of the Gary, Ettinger and tra- 
ditional schools in New York City by measuring 
the improvement in general ability of seventh and 
eighth grade pupils as indicated by the results of 
two tests, assumed to be of equal difficulty, given 
in the regular academic subjects in March and 
in June, 1915. Eight traditional schools, each in 
the immediate neighborhood of one of the two 
Gary and six Ettinger schools examined, were se- 
lected as a basis for comparison, in order to se- 
cure “a pupil population as nearly as possible 
similar to that in one of the two other classes of 
schools.” The general conclusion was that the 
traditional schools ranked first, the Ettinger 
schools second, and the Gary schools third. Tf 
there were nothing at fault with the tests, there- 
fore, the advantages claimed for the Gary plan 
would obviously be open to question in so far as 
that part of its program which deals with purely 
academic work is concerned. 

BUCKINGHAM TESTS FAIL ‘IN ESSENTIALS 

OF SCIENTIFIC TESTS. 

There are three essentials, however, to any 
truly scientific inquiry—an accurate conception 
of exactly what is being examined, a thorough 
appreciation of the conditions under which such 
an inquiry can be fairly conducted, and a careful 
and just appraisal of the data collected. In all 
of these particulars the Buckingham tests fall 
short. 


Ability, in so far as it results from education, 
1s a matter of growth during the entire school 
life of the child. Its attainment at any particu- 
lar stage is, therefore, an index of the effective- 
ness of the training previously received. A test 
of the general ability of seventh and eighth grade 

upils would thus be regarded, by most school 
men, rather as a test of the work of the preced- 
ing grades than of the particular grade in which 
the child happened to be. Otherwise, the edu- 
cative process would have no significance. To 
assume that, after six or more years of educa- 
tional experience, progress in general ability dur- 
ing a period of three months results solely from 
the training received during that period would 
seem, on its face, to be fallacious. Yet that is 
exactly what Dr. Buckingham has done. Public 
School 45, the Bronx, was a traditional school 
up to within three weeks of the first test in March 
and was still in process of re-adjustment during 
the period immediately following, in which the 
growth in ability due to the Gary plan was sup- 
posed miraculously to take place. Public School 
89, Brooklyn, was also a traditional school up to 
within four months of the March test and was 
likewise undergoing re-adjustment. Both schools, 
also had suffered far more acutely from part time 
before re-organization than any of the other four- 
teen schools tested, which meant that the chil- 
dren in the Gary schools had not previously had 
as full amount of time as other children for regu- 
lar academic work. It would, therefore, seem 
that what Dr. Buckingham was really testing was 
not the Gary plan at all but simply two schools 
which had been operating for six or seven years 
under the traditional New York program and 
under extremely congested conditions, and which 
were, at the time of the tests, in a natural state 
of unrest due to re-organization, as compared 
with certain other schools which had also been 
operating for the same length of time under the 
same traditional program but which had not pre- 
viously suffered so severely from part time and 
were not suffering from the handicaps of re-ad- 
justment at the time of the tests. 


UNDUE HASTE IN EVALUATING GARY 
SCHOOLS. 
Not only were the two Garv schools, however, 
subject to the usual unrest incident to any change 
in procedure, but they were further handicapped 
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by a woeful lack of the physical equipment recom- 
mended by Mr. Wirt and generally regarded as 
essential to their favorable operation. This, as 
is generally known, was due to the fact that the 
money originally appropriated for Mr. Wirt’s ex- 
periment had been spent upon equipping the Et- 
tinger schools. In both Gary schools an annex 
was needed to provide the shops, gymnasiums 
and other facilities necessary to house the chil- 
dren properly and to enable the program to 
work smoothly. Furthermore, because of the 
wide public interest in the experiment, Public 
School 45, the Bronx, in particular, was deluged 
with a steady stream of visitors, whose presence 
in the classroom and about the building was ex- 
tremely distracting. The building was also com- 
paratively new, having been in operation scarcely 
eighteen months. In view of these facts, there 
had been little time or opportunity for perfecting 
the organization possible in older and more favor- 
ably situated schools and essential to the best 
type of classroom work. It would, therefore, 
seem that. these tests were not only extremely 
inopportune, but, as an evidence of undue haste 
in attempting to “ev?luate’ the Gary schools, 
were scientifically indefensible. 

From a purely statistical point of view, more- 
over, Dr. Buckingham’s results are open to seri- 
ous question. In the first place, he com- 
pared the average results of only two Gary 
schools with the average results of six Ettinger 
and eight traditional schools. It is obvious that 
in this way the difficulties of a particular Gary 
school would exert a far greater weight than 
would similar difficulties in school in 
either of the other groups, where _ there 
were enough instances to counterbalance poor re- 
sults in any particular case. This made it possi- 
ble for Public School 45, the larger of the two 
Gary schools, which showed poorer results in the 
tests, to more than offset the excellent results 
of Public School 89. the smaller of the two, and 
thus lessen materially the average for the Gary 
schools as a whole. In the second place, Fe so 
weighted the results for each subject as to give 
unde weight in the general average to the one 
subject—arithmetic—in which the two Gary 
schools did poorest, and the other schools best. 
It is also a question whether Public School 62, 
Manhottan, which is an intermediate school and 
which did exceptionally well in the tests, should 
have been included in the Ettinger group. If it 
had been classified as an intermediate school the 
general average for the Ettinger schools wovld 
have fallen considerably below that of the Gary 
schools. 

GARY SCHOOLS, IN SPITE OF TREMENDOUS 
ODDS, MAKE EXCEPTIONAL SHOWING. 
Waiving for the moment, however, these funda- 

mental limitations, which would seem to invali- 

date completely the significance of Dr. Bucking- 
ham’s work, a closer examination of the dita re- 
veals the fact that, despite the tremendous odds 
under which the two Gary schools were tested, 
ther made an éxceptional showing as comparec 


with other schools. Tf Public Sc*ool 45, the 


Bronx, is compared with Public School 46, the 
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Bronx, its neighbor, the only other school in the 
Bronx selected by Dr. Buckingham for purposes 
of camparison, it will be found that Public Schoo} 
45 made much the greater progress during the 
three months covered by the test, showing an im- 
provement in all subjects of 4.2 per cent. as com. 
pared with 0.3 per cent. in Public School 46. This 
fact, rnfortunately, is not clearly shown in the re 
port as published, because the identity of the indi- 
vidual schools is not given in the printed tables. Tt 
is in accord, however, with Dr. Buckingham’s 
statement that “the fact a school showed poor 
results at the beginning of the period compared 
with another school might indeed place the poorer 
school in a more advantageous position due to 
the larger opportunity which it had for improve. 
ment.” For, while Public School 45, because of 
its peculiar difficulties, did not rank as high as 
Public School 46 in either test, it did excel in 
improvement, which, as Dr. Buckingham indi- 
cates, is the significant point in his inquiry. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 45 EXCELS COMPANION 

SCHOOL IN ALL SUBJECTS AND ALL 
GRADES EXCEPT ONE. 

It is interesting, moreover, to note that the su- 
periority of Public School 45 was not confined to 
any particular grade or subject, as it excelled 
Public School 46 in all grades and in all subjects 
except arithmetic. It is also interesting to note 
that, whereas 53.8 per cent. of the pupils in Public 
School 45 improved in all subjects, only 477 
per cent. of the pupils in Public School 46 so im- 
proved. This commendable showing of Public 
School 45 is even more striking when it is real- 
ized that it was largely overcrowded, chiefly with 
Italian children, whereas Public School 45 was 
uncongested, with children chiefly of American 
parentage. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 EXCELS ALL OTHER 
BROOKLYN SCHOOLS TESTED. 

Even more significant, however, is the case of 
the other Public School 89, 
Brooklyn. Of the six schools tested in -Brook- 
lyn, it ranked highest both in March and in June, 
the traditional schools next and the Ettinger 
schools lowest. The per cents. of correct answerfs 
were as follows:— 

In March—Public School 89 (Gary), 50.7 per 
cent.: Public School 149 (traditional), 50 per cent.; 
Public School 152 (traditional), 45.2 per cent.; 
Public School 158 (Fttinger), 39.7 per cent.; Pub 
lic School 12 (traditional), 34.9 per cent.; Public 
School 5 (Ettinger), 33.9 per cent. 

In June—Public School 89 (Garv), 57.3) per 
cent.: Public School 152 (traditional), 55.7 per 
cent.: Public School 149 (traditional) 54.2 per cent. 
Public School 12 (traditional), 45.2 per cent; 
Public School 148 (Ettinger), 44.1 per cent.; Pub 
lic School 5 (Ettinger), 43.7 per cent. 

While it is quite true that three of these schools 
excelled Public School 89 in improvement, tt 
should be remembered that, as Dr. Buckingham 
points out, and as ws true of Public School 45, 
schools poorer than Public School 89 would 
naturally be expected to excel it in progress. It 
is interesting to note. however, that the improve- 


Gary school, 
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not in any seem that the Board of Education would be act- 
ins ool to a ing in the best interests of the children in the pub- 
is y lic schools by extending the Gary plan, with all 
the bronx. oj its other advantages, to the congested districts 
i- =a argo me & to note that the per cent. Of of New York City at the earliest possible date. 
it pupils who improved in all subjects in Public ieaneiiieantantete 
r. School 89 was not only greater than all the other MEASUREMENT OF OUR PRODUCT 
Brooklyn schools combined, the figures being 
d 60.6 per cent. for Public School 89 as against 58.9 or ‘ 
~* per cent. for the other five schools, but also Efficiency is the modern watchword in every 
ro greater than in all the other schools tested in the field of human endeavor. In most enterprises, 
e city combined. For, 60.6 per cent. of the pupils it is possible to make a balance sheet which will 
in Public School 89 improved in all subjects, as determine within reasonable limits the efficiency 
of P ) 
as compared with 60.1 per cent. of the children in of the plant and its management. No such test 
in the eight traditional schcols combined and 59.5 has been applied to a public school enterprise. 
li- per cent. in the six Ettinger schools combined. An American school system, as almost  uni- 
MORE PUPILS IM- versally administered. 
PROVED IN GARY is like a manufacturing 
SCHOOLS THAN IN concern whose officers 
ALL OTHER and employees are paid 
SCHOOLS IN by public taxation, 
to CITY COM- whose raw material is 
ed BINED. contributed bv the 
ots While from scien- patronizing public, and 
ste tific and professional whose finished product 
lic point of view, there- is given away without 
v7 fore, the Buckingham even the formality of 
as tests are obviously un- counting, weighing or 
Tic sound, they have really measurement. 
-al- the ‘ Imagine the waste 
ith ee and extravagance in a 
service by demonstrat- 
vas business enterprise 
ing what they can do re re 
can whose board of mana- 
under extremely un- ‘ 
gers have only to levy 
favorable conditions. 
, another tax upon their 
They have shown that : 4 ws 
the Gary school in the 
of le treasury is exhausted 
> 
and who are not re- 
k. quired to depend upon 
OK- panion school, and that sal 
ne the sale o nishec 
ine, the Gary school in 
oer a’ goods for funds wit 
g Brooklyn was not only thick » for tat 
ere b bp which to pay for labor 
etter in both tests 1 terial 
than all of the other 
per is comparatively 
yn schools, but easy to “check” ex- 
an at a larger percent- penditures of money 
a age of its childrem ADA VAN STONE HARRIS. and material—salaries, 
blic improved in all sub- Director of Elementary Teaching, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. books supplies fuel 
jects than in all of the other schools in the city repairs and other items pertaining to the 
i combined. physical administration of the schools. These 
es BUCKINGHAM TESTS GRATIFYING TO SUP- represent only the debit side of the ac- 
oa PORTERS OF GARY PLAN. count. They can be expressed in concrete terms. 
wy This expert re-assurance from Dr. Bucking- Put what of the enormous questionable expendi- 
sath. ham, taken in conjunction with Superintendent ture of time and energy of both pupils and 
McAndrew’s favorable report upon the Gary teachers, that must be charged to the profit and 
ools school, 89, Brooklyn, is most gratifying to those loss account? How shall we “check” the output 
| it laymen who have found it difficult to undersiand of the schools in terms of citizenship, of charac- 
ham why the academic work should suffer under the ter. of personal power, of earning capacity? 
4h, Gary plan, in view of the fact that the children This need of some scale of measurement is not 
ould have the same teachers and spend at least as a new discovery. It has expressed itself in re- 
| much time upon academic work as under the tra- cent years in the form of school surveys. 
all ditional plan. Unless, therefore, something more Most of the surveys are conducted by men of 
convincing than any of the efforts that have recognized standing in the teaching profession. 
thus far been made to discredit the success of the These men visit the city under investigation, con- 
Gary plan in the traditional academic subjects sult the school officers, principals and teachers, 
can be brought forth by its opponents, it would look over records and reports, examine the 
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course of study, and observe the teaching per- 
formance in a number of classrooms. 

They study the organization of the school sys- 
tem from various standpoints, and apply their 
own standards in determining which features are 
good and which are bad. 

Afterward, a report is made, citing the findings 
of the committee, both adverse and _ favor- 
able. 

The report closes with a series of recommen- 
dations. 

Both the findings and the recommendations are 
based upon investigations of the examiners 
within the school system itself. Whether the re- 
port is creditable or otherwise to the system de- 
pends upon the completeness of their observa- 
tions and the standards of judgment which they 
accept. 

So far as the writer is aware, in none of these 
surveys has any serious attempt been made to 
determine for any community, in intelligible 
terms, to what degree the schools are satisfying 
the demand for an intelligent, upright citizenship, 
composed of law-abiding, self-respecting and self- 
supporting men and women; to what degree, 
also, the schools are affording to every individual 
of school age the means whereby he may dis- 
cover the life pursuit for which he is best fitted, 
the one which will afford him the best opportunity 
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to use his native talents, and giving him the pre. 
liminary training requisite thereto. 

The fact that this is a most difficult field of in- 
vestigation should not deter us from the attempt, 
Instead of invoking from time to time a spas- 
modic survey by a special committee, it is the 
duty of every school system to maintain a pro- 
gressive and continuous “check” upon its own 
effectiveness. 

Through the co-operation of principals and 
teachers, we have been conducting for several 
years a check upon the schools of this district, 
Your attention is invited to a brief outline of the 
plan together with some of the results thus far 
obtained. 

By practically universal agreement one of the 
determinants of the success of a school or group 
of schools is that of persistency in school attend- 
ance. In other words, assuming that the educa- 
tive material and processes are of the right sort, 
and that the pupils attack the material with rea- 
sonable vigor, the longer the pupil can be held 
in school, and the nearer his approach to comple- 
tion of a prescribed course the better for the in- 
dividual and the community. 

Furthermore, the degree of persistency in 
school attendance is one of the surest indicators 
of the fitness of the educative material and 
process.—Report. 


THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE— (I!) 


BY W. J. BUTTON 


In the founding of the now famous school at 
Tuskegee the world at large was little inter- 
ested. This institution, destined to be great, 
sprang from seed so modestly and so humbly 
planted that few indeed were cognizant of its in- 
ception. That the seed was sown in intelligence 
as well as in simplicity, the harvest already richly 
proves. Tuskegee Institute had its birth in an 
actual and great need—it came in answer to the 
cry of a race for help. It was a hand held out 
to men and women striving to lift themselves up 
in the struggle of life, and unable to rise alone 
and unaided. 

How to rise from the lowly conditions entailed 
by slavery was, after emancipation, the burning 
problem for the negro. The answer to this 
question, “How to Rise,” as applied to the 
American negro, after his freedom had been se- 
sured, seemed to many people simple and easy. 
To the average intelligence a single word sug- 
gested the ready and radical remedy. In this 
one word, “Education,” was to be found the 
negro’s panacea. 

The example of Tuskegee, the influence of Dr. 
Washington and his co-workers, the vast resuits 
of his educational methods, have brought con- 
viction even where opposition was at one time 
deep and malign. Tuskegee Institute, it is now 
all but universally acknowledged, stands for the 
sanest and most potent solution of the problem 
of education as applied to the negro race in the 
South. It is acknowledged also, freely, that the 
work of Tuskegee has had a wide and beneficial 


influence upon the white race as well as upon the 
black. 

“Tf a thing is good it must be good for some- 
thing,” was a favorite maxim of Socrates. That 
a good thing is good for something definite and 
valuable may well be a test of an educational 
scheme. What is an education good for? A 
system of education that will enable us to make 
the most of ourselves, physically, mentally and 
morally, would render the human race a great 
service. Such a system would be an adequate 
answer to the demands of the ancient philosopher 
as well as to the needs of the present day. 

The leverege of the right forms of education, 
as an vplifting means, has been thoroughly 
tested at Tuskegee Institute. The experiment 
has proved of permanent and incalculable value 
to those who have come under its influence. But 
of even greater significance to the world at large 
is Tuskegee as an exponent of the utilitv of prae- 
tical education. As an object lesson of the mean- 
ing, method and effectiveness of vocational traft- 
ing Tuskegee makes her greatest contribution 
to the educational thought and effort of this 
generation. 

The time-honored notion that schooling is for 
scholarship, without regard to its usefulness; 
that learning serves for information and culture, 
with no necessary bearing upon life—is no longet 
accepted as a full and satisfactory definition of 
education. In addition to mental and moral 


training, we begin to see, as Booker T. Wash- 
ington saw from the beginning, that the time 
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and the social conditions demand also prepara. 
tion for vocation. 

Every system of education is necessarily more 
or less an experiment. Within the last decade 
educational thought and practice have taken long 
strides in the direction of the practical and the 
useful in life’s activity. A day at school is re- 

rded as an experience in real life. 

" Our early forms of education gave us a few 
nobly equipped men, but it failed to put into the 
hands of the many the instrument by which they 
could conquer their world and make*the most Of 
it for themselves and humanity. Education must 
lead the people in all progressive movements 
and teach them the true adjustments to changed 
and changing conditions. In the march of ideas, 
industrial education has come to the front. This 
form of school training combined with mental 
and moral discipline undertakes to prepare young 
people to solve their problems in the affairs of 
life, to make them capable and willing in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and to become effective 
examples of intelligence, honesty and industry 
under all conditions and circumstances. This 
means social efficiency which, when properly de- 
fined, should be the chief aim of popular educa- 
tion. 

In founding the first college in America the 
avowed object was the training of young men 
for the ministry. Harvard has, however, long 
since abandoned her original purpose. At the 
founding of Tuskegee the avowed object was to 
furnish young men and young women an op- 
portunity to acquire a sound, moral, literary and 


tional processes as practiced in Tuskegee. 


industrial training. To this definite purpose 
Tuskegee has steadfastly adhered, and in the face 
of gigantic difficulties has remained at all times 
sanely and bravely optimistic, and finally suc- 
cessful. 

It is the glory of Tuskegee that in her educa- 
tional doctrine and practice she has from the 
start thus stood for the actual problems and the 
real purpose of life. Her great and absolute 
aim is, and has ever been, to make the student 
self-helpful self-reliant through definite, 
thorough and practical training—believing that, 
having become uplifted himself, the student will, 
by his example, help uplift every other member 
of the community in which he lives. This is the 
lofty object of Tuskegee—the betterment of life 
in every neighborhood, hamlet, village and town; 
on every farm, in every workshop, in every loca- 
tion and profession. And the personal leaven 
which is to permeate and elevate the mass is the 
faithful, loyal disciple of Tuskegee Institute. 

“Education,” said Doctor Washington, “will 
finally solve the race problem.” Yes, education 
rightly applied, will lift the white man’s burden 
as well as the black man’s load. A remarkable 
change has already been wrought by the educa- 
“The 
greatest, influence of the industrial education in 
the South,” Doctor Washington said, “is not in 
anything that is visible or tangible, but it is in 
the changing of the old idea of the negro that 
labor is degrading.” UndéF this influence indus- 
try, thrift and prosperity are taking the place of 
idleness, incompetence and poverty. 


+ 
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MORAL CONDITIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


The public has from time to time been in- 
formed by various persons and from numerous 
sources that a large degree of immorality existed 
among the young people in high school or of 
high school age. The statements have often 
been of a very vague nature, but sometimes more 
concrete as to numbers and extent of the evil 
mentioned. 

So widespread have some of these statements 
been made and by not a few persons, who 
honestly believed them to be true or at least 
founded upon a reasonable degree of fact, that 
the Committee on Moral Welfare of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association determined 
to make some first-hand investigation and thus 
endeavor to acquaint itself with the facts and 
opinions of those in a position to know and to 
express intelligent and well-founded opinions re- 
garding the matter. 

The Committee felt that in justice to the 
young people supposedly involved, the good 
name of the schools and communities in which 
such conditions were reported as existing that 
the truth should be known and if as reported suit- 
able and well-directed efforts should be made to 


remedy conditions or else the public be correctly 
informed and the minds of many persons freed 
from the fear and prejudice caused by such dis- 
turbing statements. 

One person, who had made several of the 
most definite and damaging statements, was 
pressed to substantiate them or else retract and 
cease from making them. Upon being closely 
pressed foundations in fact were entirely lacking 
and the person making the statements has left 
New England, but the effects of unwarranted 
statements are still with us and occasionally 
some one quotes them as being true or probably 
so. It is with the hope of clarifying the atmos- 
phere and of presenting the best obtainable in- 
formation for the public good and in justice to 
our great company of clean-lived and high-minded 
voung people and the good name of our splendid 
high schools that the Committee presents the fol- 
lowing statement and quotes verbatim from every 
reply received that the public may have the same 
source of information as the Committee and draw 
their own conclusions. 


The following communication was mailed to 109 high 
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school principals in Massachusetts, including thirty-six 
cities and fifty towns. Replies came from thirty-four 
cities and from all but six schools. Two replies are 
without identification. The principals making reply have 
been in their positions in this state for the most part of 
the time, and thirty-six of them giving length of ser- 
vice have served an average of twenty-one years each. 

To the definite three questions, replies have been re- 
ceived without comment from twenty-six saying: “Condi- 
tions do not warrant confidence in statements regarding 
immoral conditions to any extent.” 

“T have not found conditions to warrant alarm as to 
young people fourteen to nineteen years of age.” 

“T am convinced that an occasional case has been ex- 
aggerated and become a basis for unwarranted state- 
ments.” 

Eleven other replies omit the second question but ap- 
parently by oversight. Three others take the opposite 
view, and one says: “We have no information on the 
matter for publication.” 

Nearly all the other replies are the same as the twenty- 
six, making over 100 in all with the additional com- 
ments quoted herewith:— 


[Copy of letter sent.] 


Boston, Mass., December 1, 1915. 
To the Principals of a Few High Schools in Massa- 
chusetts :— 

Gentlemen: Within a few years a number of state- 
ments have been made, both in public and private, seri- 
ously reflecting upon moral conditions in some high 
schools in Massachusetts, especially in and about 
Greater Boston. Because of the damaging nature of 
these statements, and the doubt which has arisen in the 
minds of many persons as to their correctness, we are 
writing you for an expression of opinion if there is any 
warrant for the statements, some of which you may or 
may not have heard, Suffice it to say, they have impli- 
cated not simply now and then a person in immoral 
practices, but there have been sweeping statements as 
to large numbers, going so far as to state that frequent 
withdrawal from schools for maternity and other causes 
have been known. 

While many of us seriously doubt the reliability of 
these statements, we would like to have the nearest 
possible to an authoritative confirmation or denial 
from those who may be in a position to know. We do 
not ask you to give any concrete cases or instances, 
only to express your frank opinion, if from your ex- 
perience, knowledge and observation in present or 
previous high school positions, there has existed or 
does exist any serious or alarming immoral conditions 
that warrant such statements being made either in pub- 
lic or private. 

We desire, if it is possible to do so, to secure them 
authoritatively, but to have the facts so far as gen- 
erally expressed from those, like yourself, who might 
be able to furnish them. No names of individuals or 
cities or towns wiil be used in any statements, sum- 
maries, evidence and information received. A copy of 
the same will be furnished you, if you so desire, in 
replying upon the enclosed card form, for which stamped, 
addressed envelope is mailed herewith. 

Thanking you in advance for your very brief reply to 
this matter, we remain, in behalf of our Committee on 
Moral Welfare, 


Yours sincerely, 
Seba A. Holton, Chairman. 


“In twenty-six years of teaching I have known of orily 
two cases of maternity, and both of these were traceable 
to vacation influences.” 

“In the fifteen years I have been engaged in high 
school work, nine of which have been spent in Massa- 
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chusetts, but one girl has had to leave school to become 
a mother, and she had yielded to the seductions of a 
boarder in her own home, who had nothing to do with 
the school. In my experience no truthful word of 
scandal has been raised against one of my pupils as 
pupils of my school.” 

“In my experience (seven years) I have never had 
any case where it was more than ‘silly puppy love’ 
between a boy and a girl.” 

“No doubt there is immorality among boys and girls _ 
of high school age and attendance, but such as there is 
cannot occur in school or during school time. I fail to 
see how responsibility for immorality of the kind in 
question can be placed elsewhere than upon the home.” 

“Our school, in common with other large high schools, 
has suffered from the rumors of immoral conditions to 
which you refer. In our own case there is absolutely 
no foundation for any of them. We have in our school 
1,550 girls and 850 boys. During the years in which I 
have been headmaster there has been nothing whatever 
to warrant any such rumors. We have made careful 
investigation, and whenever we have heard anything 
reflecting upon the character of the school, we have 
endeavored to run it down, but have found no one who 
was willing to substantiate it. The moral atmosphere 
is and has been good. It ought to be one of the greatest 
recommendations for our public high school system that 
so many boys and girls of adolescent age can associate 
so intimately and yet be guilty of no act that would war- 
rant the miserable scandal that is about.” 

“In fourteen years in three schools I have known 
positively of but one case of withdrawal from school 
tor maternity; one withdrawal for prompt marriage 
looked suspicious.” 

“I believe that morality of high school pupils is much 
above the average of the community. Thirty-five years’ 
experience in high school the of this 
statement.” 


work is basis 

“T have been a high school principal for twelve years 
in small schools, not over 150 pupils. During that time 
I have never had any knowledge of immoral practices 
between the sexes among my pupils. In one instancea 
girl left school for maternity, but scarcely any ‘pairing 
off’ even among the Boys and girls.” 

“During six years, we have not had one girl leave 
school for a maternity case. During the high school 
dance I have kept close watch, and am pleased to say 
that nothing unusual has happened. We have had a 
clean school and know of nothing which will not keep 
it on the same high plane.” 

“IT have never known of a case of gross immorality 
or of withdrawal from school for maternity.” 

“I believe that the condition of our High School from 
a moral standpoint is very high and that it would be 
difficult to find an aggregation of 265 pupils who would 
stand the test better than the members of our High 
School. During my principalship of over twenty-five 
years I have heard of only two cases in which girls left 
the school on account of maternity and in these cases 
the other party was not a member of the school and 
furthermore had never been.” 

“I speak only for (naming two cities) where my eX 
perience of twenty-seven years has been gained. Ridict- 
lous exaggerations have been current here, but careful 
inquiry and investigation in my own field have revealed 
nct a single case of leaving school on account of ma 
ternity. The conduct and I believe the social relations 
cf our boys and girls are probably exceptionally good; 
and I must conclude that stories of immorality ate 
usually highly exaggerated.” 

“In my twenty-seven years of service in this school 
there has been one case of a pupil leaving under a S& 


Continued on page 43s, 
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KITCHENER’S MOB 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


[Excerpts from article in March Atlantic Monthly.] 


One thing that we learned during our first 
night in the trenches was of the very first im- 
portance. And that was, respect for our enemies. 
We came from England full of absurd newspaper 
tales of the German soldier's inferiority as a fight- 
ing man. We had read that he was a wretched 
marksman; that he fired his rifle blindly; that 
he would not stand up to the bayonet; and that 
when opportunity offered, he crept over and gave 
himself up. We thought him almost beneath 
contempt. We were convinced in a night that 
we had greatly underestimated his abilities as a 
marksman. And as for his all-round inferiority 
as a fighting man, one of the Gloucesters put it 
pretty well. 

“’Ere! If the Germans is so bloomin’ rotten, 
‘ow is it we ain't a-fightin’ "em sommers along 
the Rhine or in Austry-Hungry? No, they ain’t 
a-firin’ wild, I give you my word. Not around 
this part o’ France, they ain’t. Wot do you sy, 
Jerry?” 

* * * * * * 

During our first summer in the trenches, there 
were days, sometimes weeks, at a time, when, in 
the language of the official bulletins, there was 
“nothing to report,” or, “calm” prevailed “along 
our entire front.” From the point of view of the 
war office, these statements were, doubtless, true 
enough. There were no great battles, there was 
no wholesale slaughtering of soldiers. But from 
Tommy Atkins’s point of view, “calm” was put- 
ting it somewhat mildly. Life in the trenches, 
even on the quietest of days, is a long battle of 
British resourcefulness versus German ingenuity. 
Snipers, machine gunners, artillerymen, airmen, 
engineers, signalmen of the opposing sides, vie 
with each other in daring and skill, in order to 
secure that coveted advantage, the morale. 
Tommy calls it the more-ale, but he jolly well 
knows when he has it and when he hasn't. 

* * * * 

The better I knew Tommy, the better T liked 
him. He hasn't a shred of sentimentality in his 
make-up. There is plenty of sentiment, sincere 
feeling, but it is very well concealed. I had been 
a soldier of the King for many months before I 
realized that the men with whom I was living, 
sharing rations and hardships, were anything 
other than the healthy animals they looked. They 
seemed to live for their food. They talked of it, 
anticipated it with the zest of men who were ex- 
periencing for the first time the joy of being gen- 
uinely hungry. They watched their muscles 
harden with the satisfaction known to every nor- 
mal man when he is becoming physically fit for 
the first time. But they said nothing about p- 
triotism, or the duty of Englishmen in wartime. 
And if I tried to start a conversation on that 
line, they walked right over me with their boots 
On, 


There were days when the front was really 
quiet. The thin trickle of rifle-fire only accentu- 
ated the stillness of an early summer morning. 
Far down the line many a Tommy could be heard 
singing to himself as he sat in the door of his 
dug-out, cleaning his rifle. There would be the 
pleasant crackle of burning pine sticks, the sizzle 
of frying bacon, the lazy buzzing of swarms of 
bluebottle flies. Occasionally, across a pool of 
noonday silence, we heard the birds singing; for 
they didn’t desert us. When we gave them a 
hearing, they did their cheery little best to as- 
sure us that everything would come right in the 


end. Once we heard a_ skylark, Eng- 
lish skylark, and for little while it 
made the world beautiful again. It was 


a fine thing to watch the faces of those English 
lads as they listened. I was deeply touched when 
one of them said: “Ain’t ’e a plucky little chap, 
singin’ right in front o’ Fritzie’s trenches fer us 
English blokes?” 


* * * * * * 


There was sudden hurricane of rifle- and ma- 
chine-gun fire, and in an instant all the desolate 
landscape was revealed under the light of in- 
numerable trench-rockets. We saw the enemy 
advancing in irregular lines to the attack. They 
were exposed to a pitiless infantry fire. I could 
follow the curve of our trenches on the left by 
the almost solid sheet of flame issuing from the 
rifles of our comrades against whom the assiult 
was launched. The artillery ranged upon the 
advancing lines at once; the air was filled with 
the roar of bursting shells and the melancholy 
whing-g-g of flving shrapnel. I did not believe 
that any one could cross that fire-swept area 
alive, but before many moments we heard the 
staccato of bursting bombs and hand-grenades, 
which meant that some of the enemy at least 
were within striking distance. There was a sharp 
crescendo of deafening sound; then, gradually, 
the firing ceased, and word came down the line: 
“Counter-attack against the — Guards; and jolly 
well beaten off, too!” Another attack was at- 
tempted before daybreak, and again the same 
torrent of lead, the same hideous uproar, the 
same sickening smell of lyddite, the same ghastly 
noonday effect, the same gradual silence, and the 
same result. 


* * * * x * 


The worst of it was that we could not get away 
from the sight of the mangled bodies of our 
comrades. Arms and legs stuck out of the 
wreckage, and on every side we saw ghastly dis- 
torted human faces—the faces of the men whom 
we had known, with whom we hid laughed and 
joked and shared rations for months past. Those 
who have never had to undergo experiences of 
this sort cannot possibly know the horror of 


them. It is not in the heat of battle that men 
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lose their reason. Battle-frenzy is, perhaps, a 
temporary madness; but when the fighting is 
ended there comes the real danger. The strain 
is relaxed. Men look about them and see the 
bodies of their comrades torn to pieces as though 
they had been hacked and butchered. by fiends. 
One thinks of the human body as inviolate, a 
beautiful and sacred thing. The sight of it dis- 
membered or disemboweled, lying in the bottom 
of a trench, tramped into the mud, smeared with 
blood and filth, is so revolting as to be almost 
unendurable. 
* 


“W’ot sort of a week vou had, mate?” 

“It ain't been a week, son; it’s been a life- 
time!” 

“Lucky fer us you blokes come w’en you did. 
We've about reached the limit.” 

“"Ow far we got to go for water?’ 

“*Bout two miles. Awful journey! Tyke vou 
five hours to do it. You got to stop every min- 
ute, so much traffic along that trench. Go down 
Stanley road about five ’unnerd yards, turn off 
to yer left on Essex Alley, then yer first right. 
Brings you right out by an old farm w’ere the 
pump is.” 

“"Ere’s a_ straight tip! Send yer water 
fatigue down early in the morning. Three o'clock 
at the latest. They’s thousands usin’ that well 
an’ she goes dry after a little wile.” 

“You blokes want any souvenirs, all you got 
to do is pick em’ up. ’Elmets, revolvers, Ger- 
man di'ries, rifles. You wyte till mornin! 
You'll see plenty.” 

“Ts this the last line 0’ Fritzie’s trenches?” 

“Can’t tell you, mate. All we know is, we got 
‘ere some’ow, an’ we been a-oldin’ on. My 
Gawd, it’s been awful! They’ve calmed down a 
bit tonight. You blokes is lucky comin’ in just 
wen you did.” 

“I ain’t got a pal left out o’ my section. 
You'll see some of ’em. We ain't ’ad time to 
bury ’em.” 

* * * * * 


Rarely a night passed without its burial 
parties. “Digging in the garden,” Tommy calls 
the grave-making. The bodies, wrapped in 
blankets or water-proof ground-sheets, are lifted 
over the parados and carried back a convenient 
twenty yards or more. The desolation of that 
garden was indescribable. It was strewn with 
wreckage, gaping with shell-holes, billowing with 
numberless nameless graves, a waste land speech- 
lessly pathetic. The poplars and willow hedges 
had been blasted and_ splintered by © shell-fire. 
Tommy calls these “Kaiser Bill's flowers.” Com- 
ing from England, he feels more deeply than he 
would care to admit the crimes done to trees in 
the name of war. 
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BREAD ON THE WATERS 


BY W. C. WOOD 


Commissioner of Higher Education, California 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” said 
Solomon the Wise, “for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” A few days ago I put Solomon's 
saying to the test by scattering a fey 
crumbs, and lo, I reaned a harvest of loaves, ] 
had just finished checking over the changes in 
high school positions during the last year, when 
a newspaper man entered the office hungry for a 
story. Forthwith I produced stvtistics showing 
that forty-eight high school principals had moved 
or been moved during the veir, and that the per- 
centage of teachers seeking change of climate 
was even greater. 

Now sttistics always have a stimulsting effet 
in the office. so I began to philosophize in the 
presence of that revorter. It is surprisine how 
readily he absorbed my philosophy, and how ac- 
curately he interrreted it to the public. 1 be- 
lieve we ended the. discussion bv agreeing thit 
civil service is the cure for most of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Anvway it wouldn’t hrt to try 
it on the teachers—they have been schooled to 
endure almost anything. 

So much for the crumbs; the loaves came im- 
mediately and without warning. First, the gen- 
eral agent of a life insurance company called on 
me, and told me he covld use every principal out 
of a job,and assured me that if the principal were 
worth his salt, he could make more money than 
he did while teaching the children of an wnappre- 
ciative public. He wanted the names and ad- 
dresses of all the teachers in the state who are 
unemployed! I told him I would submit the list 


-as soon as possible. Next, I was called to the 


‘phone by a real estate man who assured me that 
two of the best qualified school men could be 
taken care of in his offices (note the plural) and 
that, without doubt, they could make more money 
than they could in the classroom. I told him I 
would try to pick out some school men who 
would make good real estate agents and submit 
their names. Then I was interviewed by a 
colonizer—one of these benevolent fellows who 
want to do humanity a good turn while doing a 
turn for himself. He had several thousand acres 
of land upon which the unemployed _ school 
teachers might settle, and ere long find repose 
under their own vines and fig trees. 

Time will not permit me to paint in glowing 
terms the entrancing features of any of these 
propositions, but IT can assure you that the gentle- 
men who called upon me made them fairly gleam. 
However that may be, I am glad I talked to that 
reporter. Perhaps there is some better place 
awaiting every good school man who has to move 
on. So mote it be!—Bulletin. 


April 23, 1916, will be the three-hundredth anniversary of the death of 


William Shakespeare. 
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STENCILS VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK’ 


HOW ONE COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, SCHOOL 


ESTING AND PRACTICAL, 


Last September we made our first chart in tie 
schoolroom. It was a dark, gloomy, rainy diy— 
one of those days that the children are naturaliy 
restless, and the only antidote is something to 
do thatis intensely interesting; therefore, the Fly 
chart. 

I had all the material in readiness beforehand, 


AGNES M. PAGE 
Principal, Morton Grove School 


according to the directions furnished with the 
stencils from the International Harvester Covn- 
pany. I showed the children how to arrange tae 
stencils, then I started the cover sheet, and gave 
each of the older children a stencil, a sheet of 
muslin about a yard square, a piece of black 
crayola, and four thumb tacks. To each of these 
children I assigned a space at the blackboard. I 
allowed each of the other children to select his 
own helper, and thus I had all in the game. 


CHILDREN MUCH INTERESTED 
The children were all so interested that most 
of them worked without intermission‘ until long 
alter the usual time of dismissal. Those who 
could not stay to finish took theirs home, and 
all the sheets were finished the next day. 
One of the older boys then put the sheets in 


*We are indebted to the International Harvester Company for the 
use of these illustrations. 
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Each pupil stencils a different sheet 
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order and tacked them on a piece of wood cut to 
fit our chart stand. This stand was made by the 
older boys also from directions given by the 
Harvester Company, and while simply made, is 
a very valuable asset in any rural school. 
When the chart was in readiness I told the 
children that on the following Friday morning 


Making the outline pattern 


for opening exercises each child might explain 
his or her page. The result was very gratif,- 
ing. In fact it was nothing short of a marvel 
to me, although I expected something good from 
the deep interest exhibited by every child wile 
making the chart. 

I chose the Fly chart as the first chart because 
we had made an extensive study of Flies, and 
had made fly-traps in school. Then, too, during 
the summer I had given a lecture in the !ocal 
theatre with the use of slides showing the disas- 
trous results of flies. 

After each child could explain his own page, I 
rotated until every child could explain every page 
in the chart. 

We used the chart also as a basis for original 
problems in arithmetic and for language lessons. 

The next chart we made was the Poultry chart. 
We made this to supplement the work of om 
Boys’ Poultry Club. Although the novelty ot 
making a chart had worn off, the children were 
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SPAULDING’S HEROISM 

Superintendent F. E. Spaulding of Minne- 
apolis has started something. 

The world admires courage. There has been 
less well defined heroism in educational adminis- 
tration than in most lines of public activity. 

Wirt of Gary has been heroic in defying tradi- 
tions as to class arrangements, the curriculum 
and the use of the teacher’s time and the pupil’s. 
Francis of Los Angeles has had a sort of dare- 
devil courage in tearing down sacred traditions 
as to values of subjects and especially as to the 
relation of the high school to the university. 
Meek at Boise was heroic to the limit as to the 
relation of school time and out-of-school time in 
high school education. Alderman of Portland, 
Oregon, is taking great risks in adjusting 
teachers to class work from year to year, as well 
as in school credit for out-of-school life in the 
grades. 

But Spaulding of Minneapolis is the only. man 
with real courage. These other men merely ad- 
justed the gearing of the buzz saw, but Spaulding 
has grabbed the buzz-saw, teeth and all, while at 
full speed. 

We have been watchfully waiting for it. He 
is attempting no more in Minneapolis than he 
achieved in Newton, Massachusetts, but Newton 
is a small de ]uxe suburban city where authority, 
centralization and efficiency are the most popular 
slogans, where teachers are a _ by-product in 
social, civic, community life. It took no courage 
for Mr. Spaulding to line the teachers up and 
say “Come” to one and “Go” to another. In- 
deed, this was the most popular possible attitude 
in Newton. 

But in Minneapolis! This is different. Here 
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is a city of a third of a million people with 1,500 
teachers, with a host of working people, with 
teachers who have great social, civic and tom. 
munity force. In Minneapolis the teachers are 
no by-product. 

Frederick W. Taylor’s efficiency machine was 
a mere toy in comparison with Dr. Spaulding’s 
efficiency test. 

Everything traditionally sacred to teachers is 
ignored. What some educators have been saying 
academically about the worthlessness of experi- 
ence as experience he puts in action. 

“Teachers whose length of service permits re- 
tirement on pension should do so as soon as the 
interests of the schools require it. That is one 
of the purposes of the pension—to relieve the 
schools without injustice to the teacher.’ 

“Our rules do not point to the continuance of 
a regular teacher without an increase in salary.” 

“The salary and increases of probationers may 
be adapted to individual merit. 

“Teachers of all grades and classes who cannot 
be recommended for re-appointment in accordance 
with our regulations, should be given full op- 
portunity to resign.” 

These are suggestive of Dr. Spaulding’s mar- 
shaling of the teaching force for efficiency. 

There is no place in his scheme for efficiency 
in getting a “political pull,” in having influence 
with the press, in friendliness with society 
leaders in maintaining high efficiency in church 
work, in belonging to any club or organization. 

It is idealization idealized. 

It assumes that those who pass judgment are 
infallible. 

It assumes that there can be no such thing as 
prejudice in those who do the ranking. It as- 
sumes that all virtue comes from above. 

If the public has adequate confidence in the 
supreme wisdom of those who classify the 
teachers; if there is no public suspicion that any 
prejudices do or can exist in those who do the 
ranking; if there is universal confidence that no 
political, social, religious or personal considera- 
tion can inject itself into the situation, then 
Minneapolis is likely to stand solidly behind the 
superintendent in his heroic efficiency scheme. 

Everything will hinge upon public opinion, 
upon public confidence in the management of the 
scheme. 


-0- 


JAMES B. ANGELL 


At the age of eighty-eight James B. Angell, 
one of America’s leading educators, ablest states- 
men, and noblest Christian gentlemen, passed 
on on April 1, after a week’s critical illness. He 
was the oldest college president in point of ser- 
vice in the United States. With his combined 
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terms as head of the University of Vermont and 
the University of Michigan, he had been a col- 
lege president for forty-eight years. He was a 
pioneer in the great system of state universities 
and co-education. 

More than forty years ago Dr. Angell 
wrote a book on the progress of inter- 
national law, and he became a_ recognized 
authority on international relations. He, more 
than any other man, was responsible for the 
Chinese exclusion act, and as Minister to China 
it devolved on him to reconcile the Chinese to 
this discrimination against them. He did this 
most skillfully. 

President Hayes appointed him as Minister 
to China, 1880-1881, and President McKinley ap- 
pointed him as Minister to Turkey in 1897. 

As a_ classroom instructor he rivaled Mark 
Hopkins of Williams College; as an inspiring 
leader of young men he rivaled Charles G. 
Finney of Oberlin; as a scholar he rivaled 
President McCosh of Princeton; as an adminis- 
trator he rivaled Charles W. Eliot of Harvard; 
as a statesman he rivaled Elihu Root. To those 
of us who knew him during the last third of a 
century he was a most appreciative friend, while 
to those who were honored with the privilege 
of being students in his classes he must have 
been an idolized leader. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE GAME 

We have said so much about the winnings of 
boys and girls in the West, Southwest, Northwest 
and South that we fear our readers will forget 
that Massachusetts is in the game. Here are 
some triumphs for 1915:— 

F. Earl Williams, age thirteen, Sunderland, 
raised ninety-eight bushels of Dent corn per 
acre, at a cost of forty-seven cents per bushel. 
His exhibit scored ninety-eight points. 

Isadore Horin, age seventeen, Westminster, 
raised 114 bushels of potatoes on one-fourth of 
an acre, or at the rate of 458 bushels per acre, 
at a cost of thirty cents per bushel. His ex- 
hibit scored eighty-eight points. 

Gustavus W. Anderson, age seventeen, Brock- 
ton, raised products on one-twentieth of an acre 
that yielded $94.78 in cash value, at a cost of 
$14.94; $12.50 was prize money, and $27.42 was 
canned products. Anderson also won a third 
prize as a member of the Canning and Market- 
ing Club, and a fourth prize in the Potato Club. 
He won the State Sweepstakes prize, a silver 
cup, for the best exhibit of potatoes, which 
Scored ninety-six points at the State Fair, 

Willard Buckler, age twelve, Pittsfield, raised 
two pigs, making a daily gain of 2.28 pounds per 
day, at a cost of 6.6 cents per pound. His pigs 
Scored ninety points, being the best pigs in the 
state. 

J. Harold Merrick, aged fifteen, Wilbraham, 
Sot 822 eggs from ten hens in 100 days, at a cost 
of $5.59, or 68-100 cents per egg. His profit 
Was $1.50 per then for the thundred days. 

Ethel Spooner, age sixteen, Brimfield, canned 
$84.73 worth of products, having twenty-four va- 
Neties, the quality of the exhibit scoring ninety- 
three points. 


CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick and his associate mana- 
agers of “The Camp-Fire Girls” have set the 
world a pace with an unprecedented demonstra- 
tion. 

It is as near unbelievable as anything in so- 
cial service can be. 

The Camp-Fire Girls as an organization is 
self-supporting. No foundation is behind it! No 
rich man or men, no woman or women! 

The year ending March 1, 1916, defies com- 
petition. 

No contributions! 

No debts! 

No unpaid obligations! 

An active membership, 77,845 girls! 

Receipts from girls at “a cent a girl a week,” 
$31,218.52. 

Total income, $46,002.69. 

Total expenses, $43,338.40. 

Absolute net gain, $2,664.29. 

This is the only organization in the world, so 
far as we can learn, the primary aim of which 
is to glorify the home, the mother and home ac- 
tivities. 

It is absolutely self-supporting! 

It is absolutely self-governing! 

It will be the eighth wonder of the world if it 
does not discover the wildest opposition from 
the envious and the jealous. 

Self-supporting self-governing are not 


popular slogans. 


a 


MR. NUDD’S ARTICLE 


We are using this week an article by Howard 
W. Nudd of New York on the Buckingham com- 
parison of some schools in that city. 

When we read the Buckingham report we were 
so scientifically outraged that we did not trust 
ourselves to write thereon. 

Another reason why we let it alone was the 
fact that we might be accused of prejudice 
against it because of the results claimed for it, 
whereas we cared infinitely less for the effect 
upon Mr. Wirt and Mr. Ettinger than for its 
non-scientific revelation. 

While we had not followed Mr. Buckingham’s 
investigations we had supposed that he was do- 
ing good scientific expert work. 

We had not had so severe a scientific shock 
for six years—we have had a worse one since— 
as when we saw him averaging the unaveragable,. 

An automobile goes forty miles an hour, a 
horse goes nine miles an hour, a wheelbarrow 
goes two miles an hour. The average speed of 
automobiles, horses and wheelbarrows is seven- 
teen miles an hour. This is a mighty uplift on 
wheelbarrows, but hard on automobiles. 

That sort of thing might go in the sporting 
world, but in education it is a tragedy. 

It would seem as though New York has had 
troubles enough in the last five years without 
going to graveyards to bring forth the ghost of 
averages for the production of an educational 
nightmare. 
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JUSTICE AT LAST 


The late John A. Hill, head of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company, believed that good service extend- 
ing Over many years should be rewarded. 
Under the terms of the will William W. Mayer, 
treasurer of the company, receives $25,000 for 
his twenty-two years connection with the firm, 
and Miss Rose Steiner, who was Mr. Hill’s pri- 
vate secretary, receives $30,000 for a longer 
period of service. The will allows $2,500 to 
every employee who has worked in any capacity 
whatsoever for twenty-five years in Mr. Hill’s 
employ, $2,000 for those who have served twenty 
years, $1,500 for those who have served fifteen 
years and $1,000 for those who have served ten 
years. Eighty-five persons profited $1,000 or 
more by the will. 


— 


A BOSTON BOYS’ CLUB 


There is cause for genuine pride and unallayed 
satisfaction that Boston easily raised $125,828 in 
ten days for a Home for the Bunker Hill Boys’ 
Club. 
The Bunker Hill Boys’ Club one 
of the first, if mot literally the first 
modern Boys’ Club, and the organization 
and maintenance of the club, which is to receive 
a first-class building for their own use, was due 
to Frank S. Mason, an idealist and a man with 
the skill, faith and purpose to realize the ideal. 
The unusual feature is that the Bunker Hill Club 
is in Charlestown, a section of Boston entirely 
distinct from any other part of Boston, virtually 
a suburb, and yet practically all of the money 
was raised in other parts of Boston and in other 
suburbs. 

MINNESOTA RURAL SCHOOLS 
The Minnesota rural schools have been highly 
honored through a study, and the publication of 
the study of H. W. Foght, specialist of the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, of “The Rural School 
System of Minnesota, A Study in School Effi- 
ciency,” Bulletin 1915, No. 20. For completeness, 
for sympathetic appreciation, for educational dis- 
crimination, for skilful presentation, for jlustra- 
tive material it is both attractive, illuminating and 
suggestive. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, has 
said in two annual messages to Congress that 
the Bureau of Education should either be abol- 
ished or put to some high purpose. 

Congress responds with a paltry addition of 
$5,000 in order that it be “ put to some high 
purpose.” 


-0-0-0-@-0-@ 
HILLEGAS TO VERMONT 
M. B. Hillegas of Columbia University succeeds 
Dr. Mason S. Stone as State Commissioner of 
Education in Vermont. Dr. Stone was hon- 
ored with the election as first commissioner as 
he had long been state superintendent. Indeed, 
he had twice been state superintendent and each 
term was a long term. He has been contem- 
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plating retirement for some time in order that he 
might get the most enjoyment out of the leisure 
which he can abundantly afford, and which he 
has richly earned. But he was tempted to start 
the commissionership on its new career and then 
turned the lines over to Dr. Hillegas, who knows 
the state thoroughly well and especially the new 
aims and purposes. 
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SUSAN ELIZABETH BLOW 


Miss Susan Elizabeth Blow, who passed away 
recently, was one of America’s most eminent 
educators and one of her most famous women, 

The kindergarten cause owed more to her than 
to any other American man or woman. More 
than forty years ago she opened the first kinder- 
garten in St. Louis. 

Her books on education are classics. Her ad- 
dresses were masterpieces. 


> 


POLITICS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 

We rejoice in every intelligent effort by 
school people to eliminate political control of 
the schools, but this is not saying that we wel- 
come the politicians’ effort to get control of 
the schools by accusing educators of being poli- 
ticians. As soon as the public is aroused to the 
enormity of the political evil the politician is sure 
to join the populace and drown the cry against 
him by protestations of horror at the evil he him- 
self has created and is fostering. 


In the Cleveland Survey children in all grades 
were tested in arithmetic with a total of more 
than 3,000,000 examples and problems. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres says: “One of the most aston- 
ishing outcomes of the testing was the demon- 
stration that long division is the easiest_of all 
complex operations for the children. This ap- 
parently is because it is made up of a succession 
of operations in division, multiplication and sub- 
traction in short amounts, which permit the chil- 
dren to get rest through variety.” 


In a comment on Women Authors in the Jour- 
nal of March 23, Louis V. Wards name was 
»sed where it should have been Mary A. Ward, 
and we desire that Mary should have the credit 
that was inadvertently given to Louis V. 


The figures given out regarding Yale seniors 
report that 126 will enter business, seventy will 
study law, nine will prefer the life of a clergy- 
man. Illuminating figures. 


Electric school heating is sure to rule and 
reign in all new school buildings. Coal and 
ashes are inexcusable in any _ school building 
erected hereafter. 


Vacation schools are never eliminated when 
onee they are established and they will soon be 
as universal as high schools. 


Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Portland 
is strenuously advocating one-story school build- 
ings even in a City. 

It is as wicked to neglect physical examina- 
tion of pupils as to omit the fire escape. 
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STENCILS VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK 


Continued from page 433. 
just as interested in this chart as in the first one. 

The day we made the Poultry chart one of tae 
patrons of the school came and took pictures of 
the children at work. This always pleases the 
children. I often take their pictures while en- 
gaged in their several activities and they are al- 
ways happy to see these pictures, and proud to 
exhibit them to their friends and visitors. 

This kind of work not only helps the child to 
obtain knowledge in subject matter, but to me its 
great good is that it makes a child independeat, 
gives him poise and confidence in himself and 
develops leadership. 


A pupil giving the Fly talk from stenciled charts he made 


Isn't it wonderful to see a twelve-year boy 
or girl take a pointer and stand before his 
schoolmates and lecture to them from his own 
chart, in his own language, never stopping or 
hesitating to remember set words or dates, but 
telling in his own natural way something he reall; 
knows? 


CRITICIZE IN WRITING 


WILLIAM MCANDREW 


The office hours of superintendents are to a 
considerable degree consumed by listening to 
oral complaints of individual teachers. Com- 
munications would be simpler, more distinct 
and fairer if put in writing. A teacher given 
respectful and sympathetic attention makes 
charges of injustice and unfairness against a 
principal which are certain to create a preju- 
dice against him which subsequent investiga- 
tion, though disclosing that there was no un- 
fairness in his action, will fail to remove. 
There is a cynical idea that the discipline 
common to other organizations is lacking in 
ours. Where so’ many workers are women 
and thus entitled by tradition to more deferen- 
tial attention, it is not hard for a system to 
develop a good deal of personal criticism of 
principals by teachers. When women’s wages 
were low and teaching was a half charity the 
hardship of the position led to more sympathy 
and consideration than would be expected by a 
better paid person. The wages of the women 
are now the same, pretty much, as those of 


the men. The number of persons who would 
like to have these positions is large. In the 
usual type of organization other than ours, 
every member knows instinctively that it is 
good business to get along with his foreman 
without quarrels and without complaint. No 
efficient concern will have as much running to 
the man higher up as is encouraged by our tra- 
ditions. You can’t stop aggrieved persons ap- 
pealing from requirements made of them and 
ought not to stop it, but the confidential recital 
of alleged wrongs which used to be so com- 
mon a characteristic of the old political system 
could be diminished very considerably if there 
were a gentlemen’s agreement that all the 
parties concerned would be given participation 
in all the interviews and there 
would be no interview otherwise. 
—Report. 

--#- © -0-@-0- 

HOME STUDY 
BY SUPERINTENDENT E, C. BROOME 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

The topic of home study in it- 
self is not one of vital impor- 
tance. Its presence is analogous 
to the presence of carbonic acid 
gas in the schoolroom. - This 
substance is not singly very 
dangerous, and can be readily 
disposed of. But it is always 
found in bad company. It is the 
rather an index of unwholesome 
conditions. So with home study. Wherever we find 
it in excess there are evil companions that are do- 
ing the mischief. And the companions are all 
to be found in the schoolroom. Wherever the 
hygienic conditions of the schoolroom are ab- 
normal, or the discipline poor, or the curriculum 
overcrowded, or unscientifically arranged, or 
methods of teaching are faulty, overpressure 
inevitably results, and an inordinate amount 
of home study is an index of that overpressure. 

TO SHAKESPEARE 
[Written for the New York Times.] 


BY MABEL LIVINGSTON FRANK 


If you had known three centuries ago 
How when life ended you would live again, 
How through the ages you would speak to men, 
Forever as the seasons come and go— 
If you had known your voice would still be heard 
In the deep silence of the star-lit night, 
Within the valley or the wind-swept height, 
Could you have altered one undying word 

If you had known? 


West Virginia cities have put $3,000,000 into 
high schools in six years. 


Every teacher of a rural school should have 
studied the essentials of local agriculture. 


Los Angeles school enrollment increased 
170 per cent. in ten years. Teachers in- 
creased 200 per cent. and the average salary in- 
creased from $813 to $1,483, 
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MORAL CONDITIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 430 


picion, never verified, that she might be in trouble, and 
this began in a church choir.” 

“In sixteen years I have had to investigate but two 

“cases. Both girls were high school students, but in 
neither case could any charge be laid against the school. 
They were both allowed perfect freedom at home and 
entertained young men during absence of parents from 
home with their knowledge.” 

“T have lived a little less than twenty-five years in one 
town as its high school principal, have become pretty 
well acquainted with all classes and have got pretty 
close to life. My belief is that such stories in a given 
town often originate with a very limited number of low- 
minded, talkative people.” 

“After a teaching experience which covers three New 
England and one Western state, I state most positively 
that I have personal knowledge of only one attempted 
act of immorality within the limits of the high school. 
From careful investigation of a number of rumors, I am 
forced to conclude that the public draws hasty and un- 
warranted conclusions about the student body as a 
whole from conduct on the part of a few, which is often 
thoughtless rather than vicious.” 

“It doubtless will not escape the attention of your 
committee that certain quite powerful interests seem to 
be deliberately trying to discredit the public school. 
Again, note that the high school has the pupils only 
six hours of the twenty-four. Very often it is blamed 
for things done entirely outside its knowledge and au- 
thority. Furthermore, there is noticeable a tendency 
to hold the schools responsible for many things for the 
accomplishment of which no adequate means or equip- 
ment are as yet available.” 

“My experience is based upon work in a smal] high 
school. I have yet to know actually of a concrete case.” 

“I have been connected with three schools in Greater 
Boston, and in all conditions have been good.” 

“T have never had a pupil of my school withdraw for 
maternity in twenty years of experience in high school 
work. I think there has been much exaggeration.” 

“Only last year a Senior left school to become a 
mother. It was a case not connected with school what- 
ever. She was a good church girl, but was in my mind 
a victim of that curse of ignorance. She and a young 
man, also a church attendant, had spent much time at 
a cottage during the summer. This is the only case in 
my experience of ten years as master.” 

“I think the conditions among both secondary and 
college students are better than we can find among 
young people of the same age who are not in school. 
My observation is that the city high school pupils are 
young people of cleaner lives, ideas and ideals than the 
youth of the country villages. This I say after thirty 
years of teaching.” 

“In my experience of forty-seven years as a principal 
I have known with certainty of only one case of ma- 
ternity of a school girl, and that was one in which the 
father of the girl was informed of the possible danger 
of her habits, but would not believe any harm possible. 
She was not involved with a school boy. This case 
happened about four years ago.” 

“I have taught in both academies and public high 
schools for about thirty years, and I have never had the 
least suspicion that the moral conditions of our schools 
were not of the very best and of the most wholesome 
character.” 

“I have been teacher and principal in the ——high 
schools for the past twenty-five years, and I am Stat- 
ing the absolute truth when I say that I have never 
known of a case of sex immorality.” 
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“My experience with the boys of leads me 
to believe that there is practically no immorality among 
the group with which I come in contact, comprising 
more than half of all the boys in ———— High School.” 

“In fourteen years of experience I have not had to 
deal with a single case of immorality.” 

“In twenty years I have never seen anything that 
would warrant the inquiry sent out by your organiza- 
tion.” 

“I believe the schools are more watchful and more 
effective in enforcing right conduct while the pupils are 
under their charge, than any other agency in society 
today, not excepting the church, the police, the aver- 
age parent and the supervisory officials of places of 
amusements.” 

“I have been in school work in Massachusetts for 
about twenty years, and have been headmaster in this 
school, with an attendance of over 2,000 girls, for five 
years past. During all that time I have never had 
brought to my attention a case of any girl who has 
been ordered to withdraw from the school for maternity 
or causes of like nature.” 


“We, in common with other large high schools, have 
the most preposterqus and most outrageous stories circu- 
lated about our girls. On three or four occasions I 
have traced these wild statements to small groups of 
social workers or church clubs, or mothers’ clubs, some 
of whose members have misunderstood the statements 
made by speakers at their meetings. An example: The 
speaker says: ‘The moral conditions among girls of high 
school age in this city are deplorable.’ He is reported 
as saying: ‘Moral conditions among girls in the 
High School are deplorable.’ The latter statement goes 
through the community like wild fire. Oftentimes such 
statements will go from one city to another, but in each 
case will be applied to the local school.” 


“T have been principal of the high school in this place 
for twenty years and I believe that I am pretty thor- 
oughly acquainted with moral conditions here. During 
this time, we have not had to deal with any serious 
cases of vicious conduct involving members of the 
school. I can recall not more than four or five cases 
in which former pupils of the school have gone wrong 
in any public way. I believe that the boys and girls in 
the high schools at present are morally far above the 
average.” 


“In my experience of twenty-three years in high 
school work I have known but two cases of withdrawal 
from school for maternity reasons, and in each of these 
cases the boy was not connected with the school at all. 
The whole trouble arose from freedom given the girls 
to roam the streets and parks evenings. It seems absurd 
that in five hours of constant supervision any grave 
moral delinquencies could occur in our schools, and I 
repeat that the laxity of home control will usually be 
found as the reason for these moral delinquencies.” 

“I ‘wish to state very positively, that I believe that 
the matter of immorality among the high school pupils of 
the state has been grossly and persistently magnified. 
I personally know of four large schools which have 
suffered tremendously because of rumors which were 
circulated more or less maliciously. In two instances, 
it was a case of a single girl being in trouble; then the 
gossips took up the matter and the story ran like wild- 
fire. In one case, the number had grown from one to 
over 300 when the gossips finished with it.” 


“One of the worst things that we have to fight in our 
American life, today, is malicious gossip, and it is most 
insidious, for it always works in the dark.” 

“T have interviewed a woman teacher who speaks 
from an experience of twenty-five years—an experience 
in three different high schools, all located within twenty- 
five miles of Boston, and none of which had less thea 
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1,000 pupils. She has known of only one case of gross 
immorality. Other teachers with whom I have con- 
ferred give similar testimony. In my own experience, 
as principal in three smaller high schools, and two of 
the largest in the state, I have known of only one case, 
and that a case for which the school was in no way 
responsible.” 

“I have been connected with high schools for the past 
twenty-two years, and the morals of the young people 
enrolled in these schools have been, with very few ex- 
ceptions, of high order. Some circumstances, however. 
have given rise in a few cases for food for 
gossips, and most unjust and unwarranted 
inferences, and in most of these cases, I am 
sorry to say, it is the so-called ‘good 
people’ who have listened to and encouraged 
these slanderous remarks. Instead of going 
to the school, trying to seek out the truth, 
they are, in many cases, content to add to 
these stories and pass them on with much 
pleasure to the first irresponsible person 
they may meet.” 

“I am pleased to reply that in the ————- 
High School and others with which I have 
been connected there has never been cases 
of immorality for which the school was 
responsible. Rumors several times 
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struction upon a platform de- 
to tural school the screen. Mr. Vaile’s course of four lec 


even an occasional case has existed, and 


Consolidated 


perience in secondary school work. I see 
no reason for believing that there is any °t’rment 
immorality in high schools.” 


“I am tired of this proneness on the part of society, 
church, home and of the so-called reformers to make 
the high school the scapegoat for all the shortcomings 
of young people. Why not be fair to everybody and 
place the responsibility where it belongs in nearly ‘every 
case—to the weakness or indifference of parents as to 
the associates of their children?” 


“I have been in my present school fourteen years. 
Thus far we have never had (so far as I know) any case 
of immoral living that could be directly and fairly 
charged to the school or school associations.” 


“I have seen and heard a good many things in my 

thirty years’ experience. I am sometimes amazed but 
always proud of the splendid moral standard and atti- 
tude of young people, while under the direct authority 
and supervision of the public schools.” 
; “I am much interested in the subject which you are 
investigating. We have a school of about 500 pupils. I 
have been principal for the past eight years. During 
that time, I am pleased to state, there has been no fact 
or rumor reflecting in any way on the good name of any 
girl in the school.” 


“For the past fifteen years I have been intimately as- 
sociated with high school work in Massachusetts, and 
during that time have been connected with three of the 
largest schools of the state—for twelve years assistant 
Principal of the High and since September, 
1914, principal of the ———— High. In the whole of 
my experience there have been but two occurrences that 
can be laid directly to the doors of high school pupils, 
and these misdemeanors did not occur during school 
hours or when the pupils were under supervision of 
School authorities. In both cases one parent was dead 
and the other was away all day and into the night trying 
to support the family.” 
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TRAINING CHILDREN TO BE WIDE 
AWAKE AND TO GRIP THE THOUGHT 
WHEN READING 


That glib oral reading by children is by no means a 
sure sign of clear comprehension and grasp of the sense 
ie ents and principals realize that 
ading in our elementary schools 
is but little more than a good knack in calling words. 
The attention of the children is so centred on calling 
the words that the sense of it all comes but 
dimly into consciousness. 

This habit of weak, thoughtless reading 
grows stronger the longer it is indulged. It 
lessens the efficiency and value of the pupil’s 
work in the upper grades. It is a common 
complaint of high school teachers that the 
pupils they receive do not know how to 
study, which is only another way of saying 
they are poor readers. 

Is there any way to counteract this strong 
tendency in the elementary grades? Is there 
any way of testing and training the child's 
power and habit of grasping the sense, or 
of knowing that he does not grasp it, so as 
to even up the emphasis put here with the 


studied and is answering to audiences of 


tures along this line are highly appreciated 
by teachers. His address is Oak Park, IIL. 


SALARIES IN 1914-15 
[National Edncation Report] 


Average yearly salaries cf elementary school teachers 
compared with salaries of workmen in building trades 
for certain cities, 1913:— 


Cities. Teach- Carpen- Plaster- 
ers. ters ele. 


San Francisco, Cal....... Seer . $1,124 $964 $1,309 
Kamens City, Kame... 67 930 1,331 


Boston; 1,001 1,026 1,201 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..........-- 937 1,030 = 1,201 


New. Yor, 1,197 1,076 1,142 
. 1,021 948 1,259 


Average yearly salaries of elementary teachers com- 
pared with salaries of policemen and firemen in certain 
cities :-- 


Cities. Teachers. Police- Fire. 
meb. men 

San Francisco, Cal...........-.. 12724 1,464 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ........ 71 960 1,020 
New Britain, Conn.............. 605 1,080 950 
Washington, D. C ......-+-00+5s 982 1,165 1,062 
Tampa, Fla 441 990 840 
Indianapolis, Ind. 761 «1,980 1,080 
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Cities. 


Teachers. Police- Fire- 
men. men. 
Dubuque, eee ee ee ee ee 538 840 840 
Kansas City, Kans, ............ 678 840 960 
646 945 990 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ..... 6385 1,118 978 
Minneapolis, Minn, .......... waiie 937 980 1,124 
577 840 840 
vc 478 960 900 
Grand Island, Nebr. ............ 521 840 840 
738 780 780 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. .......... 677 1,080 990 
657 978 981 
683 900 780 
654 960 960 
1,006 1,080 1,080 
483 780 
673 840 820 
Paso, Tex. és 687 1,020 960 
489 900 840 
es 634 900 960 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ..........-ee00- 829 960 960 


Salaries of city school officers compared with salaries 
of other public officers for certain cities, 1914-15:— 


Cities. Superin- Post- Chief o’ Chief of 
tencent of master. Police. Fire e- 

school: . partment. 

$2,700 $3,100 $1,500 $1,500 
Fort Smith, Ark. ....... 8,200 3,400 1,800 1,320 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... 4,000 6,000 4,000 5,000 
,000 6,000 3,600 3,600 
Golo, .......... 2,600 2,900 1,500 1,800 
New Britain, Conn. ..... 4,000 3,500 1,600 1,400 
Washington, D. C. ...... 6,000 6,000. 4,000 3,500 
2.650 3,600 2,000 2,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 5,500 6,000 4,000 3,300 
Kansas City, Kans. ..... 3,500 3,600 1,800 1,800 
2,250 3,200 3,000 1,200 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 5,000 6,000 2,750 3,400 
MASS. 10,000 8,000 6,000 5,000 
Fall River, Mass. ...... 3,500 3,500 2,000 2,500 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... 3,600 3,600 1,800 1,800 
re 4,500 3,900 2,500 2,500 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 8,000 6,000 3,600 1,824 
Winona, Minn, ......... 2.500 3,300 1,850 1,820 
Meridian, Miss. ........ 2,750 3,300 1,800 1,800 
2400 3,200 1,200 1,200 
Grand Island, Nebr. 2,100 3,100 1,200 1,080 
8,300 3,900 1,800 1,800 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 2,500 3,200 1,740 1,440 
4,000 8,500 2,400 1,620 
Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 3,300 3,500 1,600 1,600 
N. C......... 2.600 3,500 1,500 1,200 
Cleveland, Ohio ..:..... 6,000 6,000 4,000 4,000 
Dayton, Ohio ........... 5,000 6,000 2,500 2,500 
8,400 3,400 1,800 1,200 
8,000 3,400 1,200 1,380 


2,400 3,400 960 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. .... 3,300 3.400 1,200 io 
El Paso, Tex. .......... 3,600 3,500 2,400 2400 
Marshall, Tex. .......... 2,500 2.700 1,080 1.939 
Richmond, Va. ......... 5,000 6,000 2.520 2/900 
Everett, Wash. .......... 4,000 3,200 1.200 1/800 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 7,500 6,000 3600 ° 
2,500 3,600 1,500 1,503 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ........ 2,600 3,100 1,200 1,200 


INDIANA’S CENTENNIAL SONG 
BY O, HAMMOND 


[Tune—“Marching Through Georgia.”] 


MARCHING ON TO THE FUTURE. 
We'll sing for Indiana now, 
We'll sing for her a song, 
We'll sing it with a spirit, 
That will move her cause along. of 
We'll sing it with the girls and boys 
Five hundred thousand strong, 
As we march on to the future. 


CHORUS. 

-Hurrah! Hurrah! 

We'll sing it with a zest, 
Hurrah! Hurrah, 

We love our state the best, 
So we strive in everything 

To have her lead the rest, 
As we march on to the future. 


About a hundred years ago, 
Our state began to fight, 
She fought for home and liberty, 
For justice and for right. 
Now let us seize the burden, 
And move forward in our might, 
As we march on to the future.—Cho. 


Then may the hundred years that’s gone, 
And all the good’s been done 

Be only to us a promise of 
The good that is to come; 

Oh, may she earn the plaudit of 
Our Uncle Sam’s “well done,” 

As we march on to the future.—Cho. 

—Reprinted from The Educator-Journal. 


MINISTERIAL ATTACKS 


Dr. Winship 

There have appeared in the Journal of Education 
recently several references to ministerial attacks upon 
the public schools. The following relates an actual 
occurrence: In a small Dakota town there is but one 
resident minister, the pastor of a Protestant church, 
whom we shall call Rev. Landis. This man thus has 
a remarkable opportunity to be of great service to the 
whole community. Rev. Landis came to his present 
field a year and a half ago. He is a man of consid- 
erable ability, but without more than the rudiments 
of an education. He holds to a strictly literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible and loses no opportunity to de- 
nounce modern scientists and theologians whose in- 
terpretations do not accord with his own. His “at- 
tacks” are quite frequent. 

One day in high school, Miss Messon, the English 
teacher, told a class that some people consider the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, myths. When this 
statement reached Rev. Landis it had been slightly 
amended—Miss Messon had asserted that these ac- 
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counts of the creation were myths. One of the gid- 
diest girls in High School told him so. It was not 
long until he began to attack the local High School. 
At first his references were indefinite and insinuating. 
The teachers were at a loss to know just what was the 
cause of such flings—they were all more or less at 
work in church and Sunday School. After one Sunday 
morning tirade they invited Rev. Landis to the school 
building to talk over matters and to reach some un- 
derstanding, if possible. The conference failed to ac- 
complish the desired result. He still was indirect in 
his charges, saying it was the school and not the 
teachers he had in mind. He followed this confer- 
ence with a long defence of himself in the local paper 
and came out with more indirect charges the next 
Sunday. 

The climax came a few Sundays later, when, as he 
announced in the paper, he handled the subject of 
evolution “without gloves on.” His references at this 
time were so indefinite that most people supposed it 


441 


one of the other teachers who was the great of- 
fender. 

By this. time facts began to leak. The principal of 
the school by a series of interviews discovered that 
the toundation for the whole trouble lay in the state- 
ment by Miss Messon about the first part of Genesis. 
Rev. Landis, as he admitted finally, based what he had: 
said wholly upon the word of one High School girl,. 
and made absolutely no effort to verify the report. 
Instead of consulting others in the class or taking 
the matter up with Miss Messon he took the matter 
into the pulpit and started a typical small town row. 
The harm done cannof be measured. The cause of 
Christianity in the community has been given a set- 
back that it will take a long time to overcome. The 
school and the church have been set against each 
other, whereas they ought to be working in complete 
harmony. Finally, the church has fallen in the esti- 
mation of the children, and the teachers are powerless 
to counteract any such tendency. 


SELECTIONS 


SUCCESS 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one; 
His hundred’s soon hit; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit. 

That has the world here; should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 

—Robert Browning, in “A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 


Friends, in this world of hurry, 
And work, and sudden end, 
If a thought comes quick of doing 
A kindness to a friend, 
Do it that very moment! 
Don’t put it off—don’t wait! 
What’s the use of doing a kindness 
If you do it a day too late? 
—Charles Kingsley. 


God comes to pass; 
We know not when or how, for, looking to 
What seemed a barren waste, there starts to view 
Some bunch of grass, 
Or snarl of violets, shining with the dew. 
—Alice Cary. 


Out of my grief, I made a joy, 
Out of my tears a song, 

Since sorrow is so hard to bear 
And life is over-long. 


And peace I call the joy I made, 
Forgiveness is the song, 
One could not have it otherwise 
Since life is over-long. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


When a bit of sunshine hits ye, 
After passing of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 
An’ ye’r spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t fergit to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 
—Captain Jack Crawford. 


Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. 
She can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The daily intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


—Wordsworth. 


“Though thy name be borne abroad, 

Like the winged seed, from shore to shore, 
What thou art before thy God, 

That thou art, and nothing more!” 


Ten thousand, thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 
—Joseph Addison. 


What if the battle end and thou hast lost? 
Others have lost the battle thou hast won; 
Haste thee, bind thy wounds, nor count the cost; 
Over the fields will rise tomorrow’s sun. 
"Tis all in a lifetime. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
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BOOK TABLE 


JEFFERY AMHERST: A biography. By Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 344 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

_ Americans today hear the name Lord Jeffery Amherst 

in the ringing college song of the honored college of 

Connecticut oftener than they hear it in history, al- 

though the only connection between the Britis: gen- 

eral and the Massachusetts college seems to be that 
the college was lIccated in a town which some time 
before had been named for General Amherst. Some- 
thing ot the general’s character is told in the song— 
widely considered one of the finest in college 
song books; all else is told well for the first time in 
the biography by Lawrence Shaw Mayo of Harvard. 

American histories have rarely given a good picture of 

Amherst. He was a British hero, and English histories 

of the Colonial period give him an important part in 

the British-American colonies drama. For the reason 
that he did play such an important part in the plans of 

King George III Americans should know more of him. 

To be sure he did not come to succeed General Gage, 

as his King and his ministry wished him to do, but he 

directed the game from the sidelines in London. 

Mr. Mayo’s biography is necessarily a history as well, 
and therein lies much of its value. Few biographers 
have dealt as fairly with their subject and with their 
readers. All that is known of Amherst, his deeds and 
his motives, is set down without attempt to make the 
man anything except what he was. No one would doubt 
that the biographer of this Englishman was an Ameri- 
can. An American has given Americans a true picture 
of Lord Jeffery Amherst, well written, well illustrated, 
and altogether a valuable addition to the literature of 
Coloniai America. 


SOILS: THEIR PROPERTIES AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By T. L. Lyon, E. O. Fippin and H. A. 
Buckman (Cornell University). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 785 pages with charts, 
maps and diagrams. Price, $1.75. 

This is a complete and authoritative treatment of the 
subject of soils by three professors in Cornell Univer- 
sity, men who are leaders in agricultural education. It is 
one of the volumes of the Rural Textbook Series, edited 
by L. H. Bailey, and like the rest of that series is a 
solid, well-co-ordinated, “last word” book. 

Starting with a general discussion of the nature of 
soil and soil-forming processes, the work takes up in 
order the geological classification of soils, their climatic 
and geochemical relationships, the soil particle, physical 
properties of the soil, its organic matter, its colloidal 
matter, soil structure, soil water—its movement, its rela- 
tion to plants, and its control, soil heat, chemical analy- 
sis and absorptive properties of soils, acid soils, alkali 
salts, absorption of nutritive salts by plants, organisms 
in the soil, the nitrogen cycle, the soil air, commercial 
fertilizers, soil amendments, fertilizer practice, farm ma- 
nures, green manures, land drainage, tillage, irrigation 
and dry farming, and the soil survey. 

Frequent reference is made to detailed reports and 
treatments of topics under discussion, and an index of 
the authors cited is provided in addition to the general 
index. There are eighty-four illustrations—sketches, 
charts, maps, etc.—which add to the clearness of the 
text. 

The work is designed for use as a textbook in col- 
leges and high schools, and as a work of reference and 
consultation. 


A PRACTICAL ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By 
T. A. Brookman. New York: Charlg Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 325 pages. 

The special feature of this book is the number of 
applied problems. The affairs qf everybody everywhere 
in every day life are now so practical in their complexity, 
or so complex in their practicality that even algebra has 
its practical side. The new machinery on the farm and 
the universality of the automobile and other motor 
machines make new opportunities for using a practical 
algebra. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by 
Franklin Bliss Snyder and Robert Grant Martin, 
Northwestern University. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. 889 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Perhaps nowhere else will college instructors find in 

a_ single volume such a_ wide area of the field of Eng- 
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lish literature covered so thoroughly as it is in the new 
“Book of English Literature,” edited by two members 
of the English department of Northwestern University, 
The volume is about ten by thirteen inches and js 
printed on high grade thin paper, so that the publishers 
have been able to put a great deal of text on the 889 
pages and still leave the book a handy working volume. 
The pages are divided to carry two columns; and the 
type is large. 

With such excellent working possibilities the editors 
have made a selection which results in a survey of Eng- 
lish literature covering the field of English poetry, ex- 
clusive of the drama, from Chaucer to Meredith, and 
English prose, exclusive of the novel and short story, 
from Malory to Stevenson. It is such a survey as will 
be widely used for college courses in the development 
of English literature; and for the general reader with 
limited home library facilities it will be a most ac- 
ceptable volume. Terse but adequate biographical and 
bibliographical introductions add to its value. The edi- 
tors have included enough work by men of secondary 
importance to fill the gaps between the larger figures. 


THE AMERICAN CITY. By Henry C. Wright, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

“The) American City” is another addition to McClurg’s 
pocket size National Social Science Series. The book 
is a good introductory text for beginners in municipal 
problems studies. It opens with an examination of the 
purpose of the city and the factors which govern its 
location. Then the author proceeds to the study of how 
it is governed and financed; how it takes care of the 
property and health of its citizens and provides for their 
education. Transit, housing and racial problems are 
touched on. Exhaustive treatment is not attempted, but 
the general practice and the “last word” in the various 
phases of municipal activities are outlined. 


THE VICTORIOUS ATTITUDE. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Contains valuable suggestions for young people who 
set out to win success, and good advice. Mr. Marden 
comes as near being the Samuel Smiles of the century 
as any writer of attractive, inspirational essays for 
the older boys and girls. 


New Books for High Schools 


Ashley’s Early European Civilization. . $1.50 
Ancient Civilization . . . . 5.10 
Medieval Civilization. . . . 1.10 

Tisdel’s English and American Literature 85 

Hedrick’s Constructive Geometry . . . -40 

Cunningham and Lancelot’s Soils and 


Harris and Stewart’s Principles of 


Hegner’s Practical Zoology . . . . . 1.40 
ITV PRESS. 


Roux’s Elementary French Reader 


Brownell’s Laboratory Lessons in General 
Science 


Gehrs and James’ One Hundred Exercises in 
Agriculture 


Towne’s Social Problems 
Hoover’s Salesmanship 
Eckles and Warren’s Dairy Farming 


Cajorit and Odell’s Elementary Algeb:a, Second 
Year Course 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the untry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


90-21: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, superintendents’ section, 
Crookston, Minn. W. C. Cobb, 
president. 

90-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman 


90-22: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion, Macon. 

91-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 

94-25: Federation of [Illinois Col- 
leges, Loycla University, Chicago. 

MAY. 


1-3: Georgia County School Offi- 
cials’ Association, Moultrie, Ga. 
5: Wisconsin Arbor Day. 

8-6: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

5-6: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
_Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 


Chicago. secretary. 
18-19: Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Confer- 


ence, Boston, Mass. Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, Boston, chairman. 


JUNE. 
26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N._ J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 


George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street. Chicago, secretary. 
JULY. 


3-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
OCTOBER. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Royce, Superior, presi- 
ent. 


0-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Indianapolis. 
OVEMBER. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
Tetary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18 : Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
Sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HINGHAM. Superintendent Orvis 
K. Collins of Bellows Falls, Vt., who 
has been superintendent of schools 
in this town for several years, has 
been elected to the superintendence 
of Hingham. Mr. Collins is a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College and has 
had successful experience as superin- 
tendent of schools in Vermont. He 
has been prominent in associations 
of school men. 

BOSTON. Judge George cf the 
probate court has allowed the will of 
Miss Maud F. Crosby, for forty-one 
years a teacher in the South Boston 
schools, who left the income of her 
estate, valued at $11,000, to Daniel J. 
Egan, a schoolboy in whom she was 
interested, until he attains the age of 
eighteen. 

FITCHBURG. Ralph S. Frellick 
of Berlin, N. H., has been elected 
head of the commercial department of 
the Fitchburg High School. 

WELLESLEY. After a record of 
thirty years in the position without 
missing a single session, Principal 
Seldon O. Brown of the Wellesley 
Farms High Schoo] has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. Teachers 
in the high school average ten days’ 
absence each year, according to the 
school committee. 

NORTON. The annual renort of 
Fresident Cole of Wheaton College 
calls attention to the fact that in June 
the first class which has been at 
Wheaton all the four years of its col- 
lege course will receive the A. B. de- 
gree. Wheaton has in this brief 
period amply fulfilled the expectations 
of its friends, and its standards of 
scholarship equal those of larger col- 
leges for women. 

With a teaching force of men and 
women numbering nearly thirty and a 
student body of 200 the proportion is 
established of one instructor to about 
seven students. 

The students contribute something 
of breadth to the college life—the 
breadth that arises from the variety 
of geographical, religious and social 
conditions which they represent. 
Wheaton was intended by its found- 
ers to be something more than a 
local institution, and the 200° stu- 
dents on the roll at the opening 
of the term in September, 1915, repre- 
sented all the New England and 
Middle States, besides ten other 
states of the Union, and one foreign 
country. 

With faculty and student body of 
a variety of experience coming to- 
gether in one small community or 
large family and dominated by loyalty 
to the ideals of culture and service 
for which the college stands, the pre- 
vailing spirit is thoroughly demo- 
cratic and helpful. 

In a new and rapidly growing col- 
lege there is constant need of addi- 
tional equipment. Earnest efforts are 
now being made to secure a chapel 
and library. The space that has until 
now been used for chapel and library 
purposes must be taken and put to 
the classroom and laboratory uses 
for which it was originally intended. 

SOUTH HADLEY. A new 
method of admission has been 
adopted by Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley Colleges, to go 
into effect in September, 1919. Under 
the plan a successful applicant must 
have a school report covering her 
entire record of subjects and grades 
for four years; a certificate of charac- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ter from the principal of her school; 
also, she will be required to take four 
comprehensive examinations, 

One otf these tests must be in Eng- 
lish or history, another in one foreign 
language and a third in mathematics, 
chemistry or physics. The applicant 
may choose her subjects from this 
list, but the fourth choice will be 
made from subjects offered for en- 
trance and approved by the admis- 
sion committees. The four examina- 
tions will be taken at one time, and 
excellence in one requirement may 
offset unsatisfactory work in some 
other subject. 

The new method was agreed upon 
after a series of conferences of com- 
mittees from the four colleges con- 
cerned and was approved by the re- 
spective faculties. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. It is reported that 
Dr. A. G. Peaks, principal of the 
Johnson State Normal School, has 
resigned. Dr. Peaks has been princi- 
pal of the school for the past three 
and one-half years. During his term 
of office the school has increased its 
attendance 300 per cent. and has 
added $2,500 yearly to its endow- 
ment. Dr. Peaks is a native of 
Iowa. He was graduated from Upper 
Iowa University in 1906 and received 
his doctor’s degree from New York 
University in 1911. 


SC_THERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. Superintendent 
R. C. Hall has been unanimously re- 
elected to serve his seventh year 
here. There are 6,762 white and 2,- 
427 negro children in the city 
schools. Teachers at one of the 
schools volunteered their services 
last winter to corduct night classes 
for men between eighteen and fifty. 


CONWAY. School workers of 
this state are jubilant over the recent 
success at the polls of Professor 
Charles Hilman Brough of the eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of Arkansas. He was elected gover- 
nor, despite the opposition of the 


two political party machines and of 
the “liquor vote.” 

Dr. Brough favors a separate tax 
for the state schools—a measure for 
which the teachers of Arkansas have 
fought unsuccessfully for years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
FRANKLIN. Paul Van Riper, for 
nine years superintendent of the 


local schools, has resigned to accept 
a position at Laporte. He will suc- 
ceed Arthur Deamer as _ superinten- 
dent in that city. Mr. Deamer has 
gone to Fargo, N. D. 

MOORES HILL. Rev. U. b 
Leazenby of Crawfordsville has been 
chosen president of Moores Hill 
College. Plans for the erection of 
new buildings are being considered 
by the board of trustees. 

INDIANAPOLIS. In the report 
of the Cleveland Survey this city 
ranks next to last in the amount of 
money expended for buildings in the 
last five years, among the cities for 
which comparative _ statistics are 
given. Crowded conditions, especially 
for high school pupils, are now caus- 
ing agitation for an increased amount 
of room. A proposed addition to 
Manual Training High School will 
prove helpful. 


A Chicago film company is ready 
to begin work on seven reels of pic- 
tures depicting Indiana history from 
the time of the early settlement up 
to the present. Under the direction 
of the Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion all important events of the 
state’s history will be included, and 
many scenes of spots of interest 
from a historical and scenic point 
of view will appear in the pictures. 


The Indiana Centennial Commis- 
sion is receiving words of praise and 
offers of assistance from all parts of 
the state for what will be a perma- 
nent memorial of the state’s centen- 
nial. Definite steps have been taken 
toward raising funds for buying 
Turkey Run, a spot of much beauty 
in Parke County, and making the 
800-acre tract of woodland into a 


state park. It is hoped to make this 
the first of a chain of parks which 
will preserve for all time the many 
points of interest from a scenic and 
historic standpoint. Substantial sub. 
scriptions for this purpose have come 
in from many parts of the state. 
BRAZIL. An absolute ban on 
membership in or affiliation with se- 
cret societies, and on the use of 
cigarettes by school children, is the 
substance of recent action by the 
school board. In both cases they are 


merely asking for a strict observance 
of state laws. 


IOWA. 


ONAWA. Superintendent Leon 0. 
Sm#h was recently unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of the Onawa 
schools for a third year at an increase 
in salary. Superintendent Smith has 
inaugurated medical inspection in all 
the grades, has installed a cumulative 
card index system, and made other 
progressive moves, with special em- 
phasis on the various tests and scales. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Detroit offers three 
prizes of $20, $10 and $5, respectively, 
for the three best stories, containing 
between 2,000 and 5,000 words, illus- 
trating the effects of cigarette smok- 
ing. 

The design is to gather high grade 
material for a volume of ant 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government  exatninations 
soon to be held throughout the et 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. F 

Those interested should write mm 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip 
tive book, showing the positions 0 
tainable and giving many sample ¢ 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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cigarette stories to place in school li- 
braries, which will be a valuable con- 
tribution to literature for young 
people. 

Those wishing to compete must 
send their stories to the chairman of 
the Anti-Cigarette Committee by 
June 15, 1916. Stories, not winning 
a prize, but of sufficiently high order 
of merit, will be published in the col- 
lection. All stories submitted will be 
the property of the committee, and 
those not kept for publication will be 
returned only when accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped __ envelope. 
Communications should be addressed 
to Mrs. O. E. Angstman, chairman, 
277 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Conforming to a 
plan carried out in many of the 
schools and universities of the coun- 
try, a list of questions dealing with 
the subject of preparedness, along 
the same line as the recent Univer- 
sity of Minnesota questionnaire, was 
submitted to the faculty and students 
of the Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School. Following the plan of 
the Granger Business School, three 
questions relating to the licensing of 
the salocn in Aberdeen (now dry) 
were also submitted. About 400 stu- 
dents voluntarily answered some or 
all questions. 

Thirty-one members of the faculty 
answered some of the questions as 
follows :— 

Six favored establishment of com- 
ma military training in the 

nited States while twenty-five op- 
posed the idea. 

Twenty-one think army and navy 
shculd be increased; six do not; one 
favors stronger army; two favor 
strengthened navy. 

Twenty-three favor early action by 
Congress in interests of national de- 
fence; seven opposed to such action; 
one non-committal. 

Ten favor larger army than pro- 
vided in Hay Bill; eighteen are op- 
posed to an army larger than 140,000. 

Three think this nation is in im- 
mediate danger of attack; Japan is 
the only nation mentioned in this 
connection; twenty-seven believe this 
nation to be safe from immediate 
danger of attack. 

Thirty-one voted in favor of a dry 
Aberdeen. 

THe StupFnt VOTE 


_ Of the students 117 favored estab- 
lishment of compulsory military 
training in United States; 263 op- 
posed same. 

Three hundred and eight believe 
the United States army and navy 
should be increased: fifty-eight do 
not believe in the increase. Four 
think navy alone should be strength- 
ened; one thinks only the army 
should be built up. 

Two hundred eighty-five favor 
early action by Congress in the in- 
terests of national defence; seventy- 
five are opposed to such action. 

One hundred ninety-three believe 

that United States should have larger 
standing army than 140,000; 135 are 
opposed to an army larger than 
140,000. 
_ Sixty-six students think this nation 
is in immediate danger of attack; 
twenty-nine of these fear Mexico; 
fifteen Japan; fifteen Germany; three 
European countries; two England; 
one the Allies: 280 believe there is 
no immediate danger of attack. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information «n application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COOLEST 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


»JMMER SCHOOL 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 


favor a dry Aberdeen. One voted 
for a wet city for “personal reasons.” 
A good many said a dry city would 
“help N. N. I. S.” 

Two hundred thirty-three students 
said their parents would have sent 
them to school here even though the 
city were wet. Thirty-three said 
their parents would not have sent 
them here if the election last spring 
had been a victory for the saloon 
element, and seven said their parents 
would not have sent them here so 
readily had the last spring election 
resulted differently. 

Two hundred sixty-five reported 


School of Co-ordination of Mind 


Body, Voice 37th year 


Expression 


Terms: Evening classes. 
Work for all needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry’s 
books and ‘*Expression.’’ 
S. S. Curry, Ph.D.. President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


A HIGH-CLASS TEACHER, man or woman, 
in every county. to become associated with 
an important publication of real educational 
need. Address Publishers, P. O. Box 3257, 
Boston, Mass. ap13& 20 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 
Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 
BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 


Dormitory. 

Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free. 

Special Courses for Teachers, High 

School and College Girls. 

The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 


Sports, Etc. 
Dormitories Look Out on the Lake. 
Rates Reasonable 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


— NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 


For catalogue, address the Principal . 


A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa). 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


Naw York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


2A PARK SI 


Chicago, I!!., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Aia , 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


Los Angeles , Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 2 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


the people of their home communi- 
ties as thinking of the victory: of the 
dry element in Aberdeen last spring 
as “one more step toward state pro- 
hibition,” “a good move for the city,” 
“the finest thing that ever happened,” 
etc. Three reported the people in 
their home towns as thinking that 
“it would not be repeated,” or “that 
it would harm the business men of 
Aberdeen.” 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI, Cincinnati will be 
able to train its own playground di- 
rectors and physical culture teachers 
upon the completion of the woman’s 
building and gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Plans are be- 
ing formulated to organize a depart- 
ment of physical education in the 
university for both:men and women, 
and in co-operation with the physical 
director and his assistants and play- 
ground workers of the city a sys- 
tematic course of study, covering 
four years, will be instituted. The 
College for Teachers of the Univer- 
sity will supply the technical instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching history 
of education, physiology and genetic 
psychology. 

OBERLIN. Omitting some un- 
classified alumna—women who have 
no profession—more than fifty per 
cent. of all the graduates of the aca- 
demic department of Oberlin are do- 
ing their life work in fields of edu- 
cation. 

This showing is more significant 
than that of the usual college, be- 
cause Oberlin is co-educational, and 
women generally are more inclined 
to teaching than men. ; 

The total number of graduates ol 
the academic department, including 
men and women, is 3,385. Of these 
1,244, or 36.8 per cent., have entered 
various fields of educational work. 


WISCONSIN. 
KENOSHA. Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford is enthusiastically re-elected for 
another term of four years, and the 
Board of Education voted unani- 
mously to establish a junior high 
school in September. Mrs. Bradford 
has a record of uninterrupted suc- 
cess in the Stevens Point and White- 
water State Normal schools and the 
Stout Institute at Menomonie and as 

superintendent in this city. 
MARSHFIELD. The Marshfield 
hich school observed recently a Thrift 
Day. These questions were asked of 


the high school students: How many 
have bank accounts? How many started 
these accounts with money which you 
earned yourself? How many are 
now saving money from wages or al- 
lowances? While a number of the 
students had bank accounts and a few 
had started accounts with money 
earned themselves, the answers to the 
third question showed universally that 
students are not at present saving. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

OGDEN. The city board of edu- 
cation referred to the teachers’ com- 
mittee with power to act the commu- 
nication of J. E. Beeson, principal of 
the Ogden High School, saying he 
had suspended William Koldewyn for 
failure to report for military drill, 
and the communication from W. A. 
Koldewyn, the father, 825 Twenty- 
eighth street, protesting the expul- 
sion of his son. Principal Beeson re- 
ported the student “was not drilling 
and parents did not give a satisfactory 
reason for his not attending drill.” 
The father wrote: “Must I, a citizen 
and taxnaver for more than thirty 
years, submit to the decision of Prin- 
cipal Reeson to have mv bov, William 
D. Koldewyn, susnended from hich 
school hecanse T object to his takin 
a course in militarv drill and do not 
care to make my reasons public?” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. A. H Sproul, of 
Salem, Mass., has been elected princi- 
pal for Portland’s new commercial 
high school, by the school board. to 
serve one year at a salary of $3,99). 
He will assume his new duties at the 
beginning of the school year next 
September. Superintendent Alderman 
recommended his choice for the posi- 
ticn and the directors acted as a 
unit. Mr. Sproul is at present di- 
rector of the commercial department 
at the State Normal School at Sa- 
lem, a position he has held since 
1912. He has had extensive teaching 
experience in Indianapolis and South 
Dakota and recommendations of the 
highest character accompanied his 
anplication for the vosition. He is 
thirty-nine years old. 


Socialist School Committee 


The State School Committee of 
the Socialist Party of New Jer- 
sey has found its manual on “The 
People and the Public Schools.” so 
popular that a new edition has just 
been issued. Speaking of the man- 
ual, the New York Call, the best- 
known Socialist newspaper of the 
country, says: “The New Jersey 
State School Committee has done a 
good stroke in this work, which is 
proving helpful not only to Socialists 
of this vicinity, but to educationalists 
all over the country. Its first edi- 
tion of 1,500 has been sent on re- 
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quest to Socialists in Maine, Alaska, 
Maryland, Virginia and Canada. Alf 
kinds of institutions have asked for 
it, including universities, boards of 
education, public libraries, charity 
end welfare associations. 

“The New Jersey State School 
Committee has been in existence five 
years and the pamphlet is the result 
of its study and experience, as well 
as of an extended questionnaire by 
which it conducted a state-wide in- 
vestigation of the schools. It igs 
a practical setting forth of the 
present functions and ideal needs 
of the schools. Its point of view 
is the welfare of the majority, 
which means the children of the 
working class, upon whose education 
will depend in large measure the 
progress of the labor movement and 
the realization of the co-operative 
commonwealth. Education, like all 
social avenues, needs to be re 
constructed from this point of view, 
and the New Jersey School Com- 
mittee is beginning that task now. 

“In brief compass, it surveys the 
leading phases of public school work, 
suggests how the school in all grades 
should lead the pupil, first toward 
choosing his life work by introducing 
him to the main types of work; 
second, toward doing his life work by 
training him to a wide practice im 
materials, tools and processes; that 
it should accomplish this not merely 
by one or two hours’ weekly of 
manual training and not by teaching 
a trade and not by excluding that 
cultural education whose delights 
should be accessible to all. Through 
this the pupil may be led to joy m 
his life work, not only through the 
greater chance of proficiency in con 
genial work, but that through his 
survey of the whole range he may 
correlate his part, however restricted, 
and thus know the joy of co-opera- 
tion. 

“There are recommendations for 
the health side in clean schools, fre- 
quent exercise in large playgrounds 
and the detection and correction of 
physical defects. For the feeble- 
minded, the committee advocates as 
the only adequate method ‘life-care 
‘n state institutions.’ It finds that no 
single reform is more needed at once 
than relief from crowded schools, 
and of the steps necessary to start 
and maintain schools as_ social 
centres. 

“Lastly is touched upon the social 
interpretation which should pervade 
all education, in its correlation of all 
lines of study with the larger needs 
of the social group, in its inculcation 
of democracy in a school organiza- 
tion where pupils, teachers, superiors 
and school board work co-opefa- 
tively, thus awakening in the young 
citizen a realization of his responst 
bilities in the community. Are the 
schools accomplishing this aim? 
‘Education is never settled. These 
are the problems for the people to 
decide. Our aim dene -vev 
education and education for de 
mocracy.’ 

“The pamphlet is a fine showing of 
how Socialists of far-thrown ideals 
may be present-day builders. The 
committee are experienced teachers 
who have equipped themselves wit 
a thorough knowledge of the New 
Jersey school as it exists today. The 
lecture course under its auspices & 
proving a great success. Socialists 
of other states would do well to fol- 
low this lead, not only in education, 
but in other lines.” 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“The Measurement of Ability to 
Read.” A manual of directions for 
giving and scoring reading tests 
and diagnosing class and individual 
needs. By H. A. Brown, director 
of Bureau of Research, New Hamp- 
shire, Department of Public In- 
struction, Concord, N. H. Bulle- 
tin No. 1. 55 pages. 

“Positions in Social Work.” A study 
of the number, salaries, experience 
and qualifications of professional 
workers in unofficial social agen- 
cies-in New York City. By Edward 
T. Devine and Mary Van Kleeck. 
Published by the New York Schoo! 
of Philanthropy, United Charities 
Building, New York City. 55 pages. 

/“Geography.” A report on a prelimi- 
Mary attempt to measure some 
educational results. Bulletin No. 5 
of the Department of Educational 
Investigation and Measurement, 
Boston Public Schools. 88 pages. 

“Part Time Co-operative and Con- 
tinuation Classes.” Seventeenth 

Annual Report City Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 135 
pages. By Associate-Superinten- 
dent John H. Haaren, in charge of 
part-time co-operative and continu- 
tion classes. 

Plymouth, Mass. 1915 Report. 
uperintendent Charies A. Harris. 
00 pages. 

Taunton, Mass. 1915 Report. Super- 

intendent Henry W. Harrub. 100 


pages. 

Idaho Bulletin of Education. Volume 
Il, No. 2. “State Educational In- 
stitutions.” 45 pages. 

“School “Law of California.” Issued 
by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Edward Hyatt, Sacra- 
mento. 829 pages. 

“Correspondence Courses.” Univer- 
sity of Iowa Extension Division 
Bulletin No. 17. Iowa City, Ia. 16 


pages. 

Report of the School Survey, Den- 
ver, Colo. Part I, General Organi- 
zation and. Management. By Dr. 
Franklin Bobbitt, University of 
Chicago. 116 pages. Carlos M. 
Cole, superintendent of schools, 


enver. 

“Rational Methods in Teaching 
Cooking.” 13 pages. ‘“Fiéld Pro- 
jects.” 16 pages. Bulletins New 
Hampshire Department of Public 
Instruction. Division of Institutes. 
By Deputy State Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 1915 Re- 
port. 45 pages. West Bridge- 
water. 1915 Report. 39 pages. E. 
H, Grout, superintendent. 

“Good Roads Bulletin for Illinois 
Schools.” Circular 96, State Super- 
intendent F. G. Blair. 32 pages. 
“Corn Day Annual for the Schools 
of Iilinois.” State Superintendent 
F. G Blair. 28 pages. 

"Control of Public Education.” Ad- 
Gress delivered at annual dinner of 

Principals’ Association of 
New York City, by Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of Board of 

iucation. 9 pages. 

Wiggestions on the Teaching of 
Reading.” Issued by State Super- 
mtendent C. P. Cary, Madison, 
Wistonsin. 43 pages. 

State Normal and Model Schools at 
Trenton, N. J. 1915 Report. James 

reen, principal. 100 pages. 

Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
Bulletin, 1915-16 Catalog. 300 
pages.. 

Kenosha, Wis, 1913-15 Report. Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford, superintendent. 
194 pages. 


MARYLAND to New York is nota frequent change with school men probably, When it 
happened, however, that a former Maryland principal and superintendent came 


to Columbia for post graduate work, the fact that he was registered with an Agency that had his 
record on file: inshape to recommend him strongly for a sudden vacancy in a large high school 
srincipalship on Long Island, brought make his election secure out of some thirty appli- 
1im before the Board in such a way as T0 cants for the place. It is not always easy to find 
the right man for a given position; sometimes it is practically impossible for a Board to choose 
from forty or fi men all well fenosamended. When an agency makes a point 


of recommending one man and that one with special Yeference to the 
needs of the place, it is not so difficult ag bring that one to NEW YORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Pic This boobies 
Years of the and faiiures of applications, IT TELLS ROW. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Wabash Ave., Chisego, Ih 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colle 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Fami 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and 


Mrs. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled bhun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000} with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


CIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartment work im 

PE High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved i 
tem of music and drawing secure positions peying 70 to $99 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. i. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 72"°":5;:": 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. No advance charges 


BE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENOY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OCBARLES W. MULFORD, Proprictor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hilti, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
61 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass.# 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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William Shakespeare 
es Born April 23, 1564 
rf Died April 23, 1616 
| Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the ; | | 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare : 
and his time to the world. 
The ballads; “Aifs” and dances of the days of good ae 
Queen Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which ia 
are have been made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance “i aaa 
4 
of the tercentenary of the “Bard of Avon.’ a 
: Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country e 3 
; - dances, gathered, by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all ie 
the pl filly réeprodticed from the oldest authentic ver- 
e plays, careftilly rep 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for 
7 if the part in the play. ae show 
For Festivals, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare you will 
find here abundant. material for your needs. 
: AS YOU LIKE IT HAMLET MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR ee agric 
17623 Scene Green: ? Scene Traditional Songs 35270 Overture, Nicolai.) 
Raymond Dixon and Chorus 16912 Act III, Scene 1. Recitation: Soliloquy. 17724 Song: “‘Greensleeves'’ 
47717 Act Il, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Frank Burbeck 
Ri Hamlet 
Winter Wind. Stevens.) Bea MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING cuss 
Act IV, Scene 2.  Soug: What Shall He KING HENRY THE EIGHTH (Stevens) Raymond Dison 
Male-Quartet Act IIT, Scene 2. Wolsey's Act IT. Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick's kee tecer 
176% Act V, Sc Ww. romw Burbec! ofa Ben Greet q 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Beymond Dixon and Macdonough Act IV, Scene 1. ‘Song: Take, O Take Those 31819 Overture. (Mendelssohn.) 
9523S Act Scene 1. Recitation; The Duke's Lips Away. (Traditional.) Raymond Dixon Victor Concert Orchestra 
A Speech. Ben Greet 64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away. 31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn.) y 
an. rank Burbeck March. ctor Herbert's Orchestra 
MERCHANT*OF VENICE 35238 Selection of Principal Ai 
17163 Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Shyleck’s Rebuke. (Mendelssoha.) Pryor’s Band 
64218 Act Scene 3, Song: Hark, Hark, the Frank Burbeck $506) Act II, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spotted Snakes. 
Lark. (Schubert. Evaa Williams $5060 2. Pe Me Where is Victor Women's Chorng NE 
JULIUS CAESAR Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath fies, Wheeler and Miss Dunlap q 
bet 35216 Act III, Scene 2. Amtony’s Address. 64194 Act IV, Scene Recitation; Mercy Speech. 17209 Trio: Hill, Over Dale. 
be Frank Burbeck Ellen Terry . Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 4 
we ROMEO AND JULIET THE TEMPEST TWELFTH NIGHT 4 
(aes 88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 17724 Act I, Scene 2. Ariel's Songs: “17682 Act Il, Scene 3. Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress 
$8421 Lovely Angel. Farrar-Clement Come Unto These Yellow Mine. (W. Byrd.) Raymond Dixon 
70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy Sands, (Purcell. 
Siumber Band Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus OLD*ENGLISH .DANCES 
ictor Concert Orchestra 17702 (1) chon 17303 Jamal Mariners. Victor Band 4 
Sun). Pasquale Amato 17346} Tideswell Professional Victor Band 
83466 Act II. Othello’s Creed. Tita Ruffo Reinald Werrenrath” Kiskby Malzeard Sword Dace, 
87023. Now Forever Farewell. Enrico Caruso 17847 crougti Sword Dance Victor Band 
89075 We Swear by Heaven and Earth. POEMS AND SONNETS May Pole Dance: Bluff Kin, Hal. ie 
Caruso-Ruffo 17087 } Minuet: Don Juan. (illest. ) Victor Band 
ae : 35279 Act IV. Desdemona's Song—0Oh, 88073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 17160 Country Dance : Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 
Willow, Willow, Olive Kline (Bishop. ) Nellie Melba 15095 “Morris Dance. Victor Band 
: 83149 Ave Maria. Melba 64267 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 17329 Ribbon Dance. Victor Band 
: 74217 Death of Othello. Zerola ( Bishop.) Alma Gluck 17328 Shepherd's Hey. Victor Band 
Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful records by ouf 


tmnequalled staff of Victor artists. For full information, write 


Educational’ Department 
schools Victor Talking Machine Co. 
the Camden, N. J. 


placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 


from danger. and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protectit from dust and . 
Promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 
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